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CHAPTER XXI 


AS-SAFFAH AND AL-MANSUR 

Hew features of the Aflbasids 

With the coming of the Abba si ds into power, 
a great change is noticed everywhere. The first new 
feature of this period is that the Khilafat no longer 
coordinated with the limits of Islam. The authori¬ 
ty of the new dynasty was never acknowledged in 
Spain; and throughout Africa, excepting in Egypt, 
it was but intermittent and for the most part nomi¬ 
nal ; while in the east independent dynasties arose. 

Another change which came over the Arab peo¬ 
ple owing to the attitude of the new dynasty towards 
them is that the Arab nation lost martial vigour, 
<l To their hardy life and martial fire were mainly 
due to the first spread of Islam and material pros¬ 
perity of the Khilafat. But the race had by this 
iime lost much of its early hardihood and vigour." 
The spoils of the conquered people had, gradually 
sapped their warlike virtue and so they settled down 
twith well-filled harems, "The Saracen was no longer 
the conqueror of the world 1 *. A French historian 
said, ‘The age of conquest had passed, that of Civi¬ 
lization had commenced* 1 , 

-The capital was transferred from Syria to Iraq 
and the Syrians who were the staunch supporters of 
the Umayyads lost their influence in the Abbasid 
Court, 

- ■ Under the Abbasids the old aristocracy gave 
place to a class of Government officials. At the head 
of these was the Waztr (Vizier), He was the repre¬ 
sentative of the Khalifah. By his side stood the exe¬ 
cutioner, This post was not created under the Um- 
ayyads. Persian influence was felt in the Court 
and with the rise of Persian influence the roughness 
of Arab life was softened and there opened an era of 
< culture, toleration and scientific research. 
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A STUDY OF ISLAMIC HISTORY , 

. Abul Abbas as-Saffah (133-37 A.H./750-754 A.D.) 

Abul Abbas as-Saffah was proclaimed Khalimb 
in the mosque of Kufah and public homage was done* 
to him in 133 A.H./75Q A*D* Qn his accession, his 
first task was to wipe out the entire Unmyyad race 
from the face of the earth* “Such wholesale butche¬ 
ries cast into the shade anything tlie previous dynas¬ 
ty had ever been accused oT\ The crudest of 
them was perpetrated by the Khalifah’s uncle in Pa* 
lestine. This ill-treatment brought its natural con¬ 
sequence and the followers of the fallen house rose 
in revolt against the Khalifah in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia. To meet ^the emergency he sent his 
brother Abu Jafar with an army and the rebellion 
was put dowa very soon, 

* 

Yazid ibn Hobaira, Marwan's Viceroy in Iraq,, 
was holding Wasit* He was besieged there by Hu- 
sayn ibn Kahtaba and Abu JaTar. At first he ap¬ 
pealed to the Ummayds for help but when he found 
that there was no succour forthcoming, he offered 
to capitulate* A full amnesty, concluded by Abu 
Ja'far was ratified by the Khalifah under solemn 
oath but later on the Khalifah, influenced by Abu 
Muslim, ordered him to be put to death and thb- 
order was carried out properly by Abu Ja‘fai\ 

As-Saffah now became the undisputed master of f 
Asia and Egypt and West Africa also acknowledged 
his authority. The Hashimi banner flew everywhere 
but outrage still survived in many parts of the Em¬ 
pire* A terrible calamity overtook Mosul. The 
people ref using obedience to the new Governor, a 
iow-bom man, drove him from the city. The Kha¬ 
lifah became very angry and sent his brother Yahya 
who proved himself worthy of the title “Shedder 
of Blood, The men of the city were mercilessly 
massacred* Abu Salama, who was made Vizier and 
sometimes acted as confidential adviser of as-Saffah, 
roused the jealousy of Abu Muslim by his influence 
over the Khalifah. One night while he was return¬ 
ing home alone from the Khalifah’s house he was. 
waylaid and assassinated. 
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Thus the sanguinary reign of as-Saflah was 
coming to a close but before his death he nominated 
jiis brother Abu J&Tar as his successor to the throne. 

He died of small-pox in his palace at al-Anbar in 137 
A*H./754“A,D* His reign lasted a little less than five 
years. “The name as-SafTah, or the Blood-thirsty, o f 0, ^b^ ,on 
by which this Khalifah is most commonly known, is j a far 
well-chosen, for as such he is distinguished beyond 
.all others in. a dynasty that had small respect for 
human life. He intensified his cruelty and guilt by 
treachery in the face of solemn oaths and also by 
ingratitude, for amongst his victims there were not rf 
a few who had spent their lives in helping him to 
the throne”* In spite of his cruelties, Abul Abbas 
was recognised as a generous and pious sovereign. 

He was attentive to his duties. 


Abu JaTer alMansur (137-59 AJI./754-75 A.D.) 

At the time of the death of as-Saftah, Abu Ja‘far T 
who was then on pilgrimageuat^Makkah,took^the 
«oath of allegiance through Jbis h cousin, Isa, who acted 
as his proxy and whom the dying Khalifah had no*' 
m mated as second in succession. On receiving the in¬ 
telligence of bis brother’s death, he came back to 
Kufah and ascended the throne by assuming the ho¬ 
norific title of oi-Mansur^jhe Victorious. With the ac¬ 
cession of al-Mansiir a newThapteij^was opened in 
the history of the Abbasids* The first -fear succes¬ 
sors of Abul-Abbas .were undoidatodJ^JDalecsjot^^ 
ceptional abili ty and _capacity^ who devoted their 
timeT energy and power to the amelioration and ad¬ 
vancement of the nation. The fact has been well- 
r illustrated by Ameer. All, jn the following words' 
“They devoted themselves to the building of the 
new cities, to the construction of roads, caravan se¬ 
rais, canals, fountains, the formation of charitable 
and educational institutions, the stimulation and pro* 

I tection of letters, and the promotion of commerce 
Land all arts of peace”. ^ 


Rebellion of A bdullah 

Immediately on the accession of al-Manaur to 
the throne, Abdullah bin ‘All* his uncle and Gover- 
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nor of SjTrm under Saffalj, raised the standard of re* 
bel 1]on, A bu”M List i in waA stent to crush the rebellion 
and in a battle near Nasibin Abdullah was totally 
discomfited. Abdullah fled but was eventually 
placed under charge of his brother Sulaymau, Gov* 
ernoi of al-Basiah. ,. 

Fall a nd dea t h of Abu Mu slim 

The Khalifah, instead of rewarding a man who 
had saved his throne, was now bent on his destruc¬ 
tion. The influence of Abu Mu.slim.arouseiiheLjea¬ 
lousy _and_ hatred of the Khalifah. He was virtually 
The ruler of Khurasan and thus became the source 
of danger to the t hrone. The Khalifah thought it 
wise not to allow the grass to grow under his feet 
as Abu Muslim’s power"was going to surpass ^very 
limit. He invited Abu Musjim to visit the royal ' 
Court on His return journey to Khurasan. He was 
well-received at the Court and on one unlucky' day 
he was put to death/' t 

Abu__Musiim was by far the greatest figure of 
the^sge. "Hardly, thirty-five years old, he had by 
his rare widsdom, zeal and generalship, changed the 
whole outlook of Islam and raised the House of aL 
Abbas upon the ruins of the House of Umayya". 

' After the death of Abu Muslim, a serious rising 
three tent d the empire in Persia under the leadership, K 
of Sunbadh who stepped forth as the avenger of Abu 
Muslim. A similar rebellion followed in Mesopo- 
terma, where the imperial forces were repeatedly 
discomfited. But within a short time peace was res¬ 
tored in noth the places. - 

End of Abdullah bin *Ali 

The Khalifah might have left Abdullah alone 
at Basrah, but when it was reported that he had re -j* 
tired for safety into concealment, he became angry 
and sent his undes p Sulayman and *AU, to bring 
him to Court. They brought him to Court and ul¬ 
timately Abdullah, was put to prison where he was 
killed under the crumbled house which had been 
purposely buUt. for him. 
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During 14u A.H./757 A.D. a Byzantine attacks —\ 
was repulsed with great loss - and the Emperor rrf BmnMw 
Constantinople was compelled to make peace for 
seven years, ' ™ 

li\_I4l_A,H,/I58 A.D .__the KhaBMl performed 
the pilgi image, visited Jerusalem and made lT~firo- 
gress through Syria and Meaopoteinia. During this 
time, a Persian sect called Rawendiya (from the 
of their townl, whd“Td£ntified’ the Khalifah 
.with God, placed in danger the life of Mansur. The>/ 
shouted, surrounding the palace, "It is the house oc 
jour Lord, he that giveth us iood to eat and waters 
\o drink/. Their activity which provoked the reli¬ 
gious section of the people, compelled the Khalifah 
to imprison 20Q of the ir leade rs. This strong atti¬ 
tude of al-Mansur so enraged them that they 
stormed the prison and rioted all_ round. ^ The 
Rawendiya were ultimately extirpated. 


Ruin/ of 
ftawendiya 


Shortly after, the Governor of Khurasan re¬ 
belled and al-Mansur sent ibn KhuzayniaamT his 
son, nl-Mahdi, to put down the rebellion. The rebel 
was’attacked by his own people "on their approach 
and sent to the Khalifah. The. rebel with Jus fol¬ 
lowers was subjected to severe torture and cruelty. 


Campaign' 
in K-hurainn 


The Muslim arms were now turned against 
Tabaris tan. The inhabitants of this place had cast 
off allegiance to Islam under the leadership__9S ^ 
Ispahend, but by the heavy pressure of the Muslim co n q Uel t 
army they were compelled to open the gate to the T’jbjns&fl / 
Muslim force and TabarisUn w^anhexedr to the — 
empire. No sooner had this conquest been achieved 
than the people of Deilam rose in revolt and raided 
the empire but they were driven hack after some 
fighting. # 


A new danger now threatened the dynasty. It 
was from two decendants of al-Hasan, Muhammad ^ 

and Ibrahim, who had ambitious design upon the M ^ amma( t 
Kbilafat, They lived in Madinah where they ex- ^ ibrihim 
ercised great influence over the people of the coun¬ 
try. Al-Mansur saw in them the possibility of 
future trouble to his dynasty. p He wanted to extir¬ 
pate them and with this object ne attempted to seize 
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them, but they escaped to Aden and Sind. He then 
arrested all the leading members of the family, in¬ 
cluding their old father, Abdullah and treated them 
with severe cruelty and shocking barbarity. These 
atrocities led Muhammad and Ibrahim to rise in 
simultaneous revolt at Madinah and Basrah. At 
first correspondence was made between the Khalifah 
and Muhammad but it ended in failure. Al-Mansur 
now sent his nephew Isa with a Syrian army against 
the rebel, Muhammad. Before the actual battle 
happened many dThis followers departed for home 
and he was left only with 300 men. He with this 
small force wentfdfth to fight but fell pierced by 
an arrow. His head was then sent to the Khalifah, 
But pie war was continued by Ibrahim at Basrah, 
jT ■- who on many occasions defeated the imperial troops 
i - itinhim but while he stopped pursuit, The Abbasids seeing 
the opportunity turned and many of their men 
jumped upon him. In the fight that followed, Ibra¬ 
him was defeated and killed. "Thus after holding 
the empire for three months in terror the ‘Alid rebel¬ 
lion came to a closed f 

When this cloud passed away,_ al-Mansur re¬ 
turned .to._tiie x site of his new capita 1, Baghdad. “The 
beautiful site, central and salubrious^ attracted the 
eyes of Mansur ' 1 who resolved to found the new 
capital of Islam, The first brick was laid by the 
Khalifah with his own hands fn 145 A.H./762 A.D. ^ 
It thus beesme the capital-of ^he .Abb a sids and the 
centre of attraction of the Middle Ages. Lying on 
the west bank of the Tigris, Baghdad was admir¬ 
ably situated at the heart of the empire. The 
eastern shore was provided with accommodation for 
a large force. Al-Mansur founded it purely for his 
Court and as a strong military position. He_alsp 
built the city of Bafika and strengthened ^‘defen¬ 
ces of Kufah and Basrah. 

In the eleventh year of his reign al-Mansur ap¬ 
pointed hisson h Mahdi p as his successor to the throne 
in place of his nephew, Isa who was forced to give 
up his claim. """"" - 

Al-Mansur wanted to conquer Spain where 
Abdur Rahman, grandson of Hisham of the Umay- 
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yad dynasty, had established his suzerainty after his f 
escape from Syria. The imperial forces were/ 1 Unj '*“ s f l1 \ 
defeated by Abdur Rahman and the'plan of al-Man-i m / 
sur’s conquest of Spam thus ended in smoke. \ y 

..Africa .was a sou rce.^Q£_constant danger and 
trouble to the Khalifah. Both, th e Berber s and the 
Arabs, leaning towards the Kharijitc heresy, disown¬ 
ed the^Abbasid succession,_P ver ~ari3~a gain, Generals 
were despatched against them but with little^suc- 
cess. Agmab, "the then Governor, was surrounded 
by the Khawjuij and was ultimately killed. His 
successor, ‘Uhtar was also*kdled^ during the siege of 
Kairowan which was conquered by the "Khawanj. 

Al-Mansur. became furious at this and he sent^ ?CJCC 
another army under t the jiew Governor^ Yazid ibn^rcjmrd J 
Muhallab. He defeated_ jhe^Kh.awarijj killed "their ^^ 
leader and restored peace and order in the’ctfmrtry. 


Though peace was restored m Africa, there 
were troubles elsewhere. In .Armenia, the Khazar 
hordes^ made great havoc and carried away multi- Hmt 
tudes of men and women 35 prisoners. In the East 
a rebellion was led by the ruler of Herat, Ustatih 
Sheesh, and a more serious rising took place in the 
country around Mosul. It caused great alarm, for 
a strong ‘AJid feeling prevailed in Hamadan. The 
Khalifah got much frightened and as the Kurds 
were giving him troubles again and again, he ap- 
i>pomted Khalid, the Barmaki, as Governor of Maw- 
sil. Khalid soon brought the province into order 
by curbing the power of the Kurds. 


rAghldb, 
Ctjvcmor 
f f*f Africa 
l killed 


The last few years of his reign were free from 
anxiety. But the heavy exe rtion, which he hi.d to 
undergo for the new State, had at last toldjiponJus 
health and anticipating, his short stay in this mun¬ 
dane world, he sent for his son and gave him neces- ^ 
sary instruction for running the administration ot / D .^ n f\ 
the future empire. After this ,be_left Baghdad jbr / 

Makkah to pass his last days in the Holy_Land byt ^ 

died on the way, some three miles from Makkah,. 
and was buried in the Holy 1 Ci ty_ in_ 159 A.H./775 
AD. ' ~ “ * 
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A STUDY OF ISLAMIC HISTORY 

Estimate aI sl-Mansur 

He ± M r mr T e ^ ned -nearly...twenty-two years. 

2fhm,eh he c rB ttu f0llIlder of the AbbasTd dynasty.' 

although as-Saffah was the first Khalifah of this 
dynasty. His character was a mixture of opposites, 
fo the e nemy he was. cruel and treacherous and to 
fnendg he was kind and liberal. He never spared 
a man who was con sider ed dangerous to thel'hrone. 
The murder of Abu Muslim and Abdullah who 
helped hint, .greatly to raise the Abbpsids_to power 
and prestige, and his treatment to the descendants 
of ‘Ah, the fourth Khalifah. are the darkest records 
m Ihe^Abbosid .history. The famous historian ■ 
Suyuti says, Mansur, was the first ? who occasioned 
dissensions between th^Abbasids__and-_the_^A|idp p 

If we forget the ■ 

perfidiou* side of his character, “our estimate of 
Mansur." says Muir, "would be very different 1 '. 
"As a Muslim his life was religious and exemplarv. 
Nothing profane was ever seen at his courts He 
was a true dispcns§^of_iusike and he himself set 
Tip an example to his subjects of strict obedience to 
the constituted court of justice. He didUripLfeel 
■ to appear beforejthe Qazi as an ordinary 

litigant when he was summoned By the. latter on 
the complaint of some camel-owners. He admired 
the QazLwid rewarded him for fearlessness aKd“S> 
partial judgement, though the ^.decision jsyaaJiot m 
pL favour, As a politician, a statesman and a ruler’ 

. was almost unrivalled in Ms time. He devoted 
his time and energy to the development of the con¬ 
dition of his subjects and their dwelling.places' He 
was a man of rare energy and strength of mind. He 
was gpoland calculating. He was diligent in the 
business of the State of which “he devoted the first 
part of every day; the afterjioon he spent with his 
fanuiy.; and again after evening prayer he heard the* 
-despatches of. the day and took counsel with his min- 
ister, retiring late to rest and rising with the day- 
spring for morning prayer". 

In his reign the East began to exercise a mark* 
ed effect on the manners and habits of the West 
.Persian costume became the fashionable dress at 
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Court. Scholars from the East heW high posts The ,_. 

Arjbs^ I^t theirjre-eminence not onTy Tr, ffig-Arm# 
ard at Court also in the society at large. He wal 
the patron of arts and science. He established cha¬ 
ritable and educational institutions throughout the 
Em pi re. U nder hi m- literature,—history, tth»hvm T " 
and especially, aslronpoiy began to be studied and( a 
provision was made for the translation of foreic 
books on Arts and Si lence. —- 
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CHAPTER XXII 

1 ai-mahdi and al-hadi 

Al-Mahdi (159—69 A.H./775—85 A.D.) . 

159 AHm succeeded his father, ai-Mansur. in 
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by a far more dangerous revolt led by a sectary 
known generally as Mokanna or *‘the Veiled One"— 
so named because he always appeared in public 
wearing a mask. lie declared himself God incar¬ 
nate, He taught his followers the immanence of the 
Deity in Adam, in Abu Muslim and lastly in him¬ 
self, He gathered around him a great number of 
adherents who worshipped him as God. After some 
success the pretender was killed in Kish and his 
head was cut off and sent to Mahdi in the year 163 
A.ff./779 AJD„ 

Dyaantine raid 

The Romans raided the Muslim territories in 
163 AH 7779 A.D. They even conquered Mar ash and 
annihilated lire Muslim army sent from Dabiq. 
Mahdi sent Hasan bin Kahtaba who made a victor- 
nous raid as far as Adhruliya* But a fresh inroad 
demanded Mahdi himself in the field. He began his 
march in the early spring of 780 A.D. taking with 
him his second son Harun, and leaving his elder son, 
Musa, as his leiutenant in Baghdad. Traversing 
Mesopotemia and .Syria he entered Cilicia and estab¬ 
lished himself on Ybe bank of Jihac (Fyramus) * 
Thence he despatched a big army under the com¬ 
mand or Harun, Harun captured the fortress of 
Samalu after a siege of thirty-eight days. In con¬ 
sequence of this feat, Mahdi made Harun Governor 
of the whole western part of the empire including 
Azarbaijan and Armenia. Two years later war 
broke out between, the Muslims and the Greeks. Leo 
TV, the eastern Roman emperor, left his minor son, 
Constantine VI, on the throne. The mother of the 
prince, named Irena, acted as regent and assumed 
the title of Augusta, By her orders art army of 
90,009 men under the command of Michael entered 
Asia Miner, Harun then made a victorious march 
along the coast as far as the Bosphorus, Irena, mo¬ 
ther of the prince, took alarm, sued for peace and 
obtained a truce for three years but only on the 
humiliating terms of paying an annual tribute of 
90,000 dinars and supplying the Muslims with guides 
and markets cm their way home. This brilliant 
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success so increased Mahdi’s affection for Harun 
that be appointed him successor^ie&ignate after 
Musa and named him ar*Jtashid <the follower of 
the right cause). Three years later, he resolved to 
give him precedence in the matter of succession and 
for this reason Musa was recalled from Jurjan 
where he was engaged in subduing the rebels. 
Musa, informed of his father’s intention, refused to 
obey this order. Mahdi determined to inarch in 
person against him. But he died on the way at a 
place called Masandan. * 

The reign of Mahdi was a period of great pros* 
perity. Much was done for the organisation of the 
Empire. Agriculture and commerce flourished, re¬ 
venue increased and the people fared well. The 
power of the State, was acknowledged even in the 
Far East; the Emperor of China, the King of Tibet 
and many Indian Princes concluded treaties with the 
Khaliiah. He was an ardent champion Of the ortho¬ 
dox faith, repudiating all the extravagant doctrines 
preached by the Abbasid missionaries and formerly 
^professed by his father. In particular, "he perse¬ 
cuted mercilessly the Manichaeans and all sorts of 
free thinkers''. He passionately loved Khaizuran, 
the mother of Musa end Harun, who exercised great 
influence over him and the State. 


Al-Hadl ( 169-70 A.K/ 785-36 AJ>.) 

On the death of Mahdi Harun recognised the 
succession of his brother, Musa, and despatched to 
him in Jurjan the imperial seal and sceptre with 
Hjdi rri« of condolence and congratulation. He 

w> supersede brought the army which had accompanied Mahdi 

Hama peacefully back to Baghdad. Musa returned in all 

haste to the capital and assumed the title of al-Hadi. 

Al-Hadi could not believe in the loyalty of his 
brother. He formed a plan for excluding him from 
the Khilafat and transmitting the succession to his 
son, Ja’far. With this object he threw into prison 
Yahya bin Khalid, Haru n’s principal adviser, and 
several others of his brother’s servants whom he 
considered dangerous to the throne. Thus the Court 
was divided into two groups—one party headed by 
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Hadi and the another by Harun Wh*n tu* i 
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Wrilw ® erbe ” t J here laid the foundation of the 
Idnsid dynasty. Hadi died after a reign of 1^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

HARUN AR-RASHID 
(170-94 AJI./786-809 AJ>.) 
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His accession 

Harun ascended the throne at the age of nearly 
twenty-five without any opposition. With his ac¬ 
cession the Abbasid empire entered into another 
hrilliant period of Saracenic rule in Asia* He was 
not only celebrated in the East but in the West as 
well. The Arabian Nights period of the Abbasids 
began with him. The stories of the “Thousand and 
One Nights* which have made the name of Harun 
so famous throughout the ages have lent a special 
charm to this reign. 


* 



, The first aft of Harun was to choose as Prime 
Minister his former tutor, Yahya bin Khalid, and to 
give important posts to the two sens of Yahya, Fadl 
and Ja'far. The.success and brilliancy of his reign 
were mainly due to the sincere services of the Bar- 
makid family which was endowed in the highest 
degree with those qualities of generosity and libe¬ 
rality which the Arabs praised so highly. The foun¬ 
der of this family was Khalid bin Barmak who by 
virtue of his meritorious services rendered to the 
Abbasid family enjoyed a high post under as-Saffah 
ana Mansur. His son Yahya, who was a man of abi¬ 
lity and capacity, was appointed vizier of the empire 
when Rashid became Khalifah. Being entrusted with 
all the tasks of Government, Yahya brought the 
most distinguished abilities to the exercise of his 
office. He put the frontier in a good state of de¬ 
fence ; he filled the public treasury and carried the 
splendour of the throne to the highest point Later 
on, owing to old age, Yahya resigned the post and 
his two gifted sons, Fadl and Ja’far' were given the 

E,™ ^ entrusted with th * same responsibi¬ 
lities. His other two sons, Musa and Muhammad, 


t 
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we« also men of great ability and they ae'rved the 
State with - great distinction. 

Although the administration of Harun’s Stale 
was entrusted to strong and skilful hands, yet the 

?/. *«ign was not free from troubles 
and difficulties A man of the house of ’ALi named 
Yahya bin Abdullah, who had taken refuge in the 
land of Deilam on the south-western shores of the fc™* of 
Caspian Sea, publicly claimed the Khilafat Harun u,e *lidi 
sent against him an army of 50,000 men under the 
command of Fadl who instead of fighting induced 
lnm to submit by promising him safety and a bril¬ 
liant position at the Court of Baghdad. Yahya ac- 
cepted the proposal on condition that the Khalifah i 

should send him letters of pardon counter-signed by ** - 

the highest legal authorities. Harun consented and 
Yahya went to Baghdad where he was given warm 
reception. But after some months he was, accused £*"J" 
of conspiracy and the Khalifah put him into prison ““ XT 

^ e£l - Fearing fresh insurrections of the ’ there * 

Alids, Harun secured the person of another descen- * 
dant of f Ali, Musa bin Ja'far, surnamed al-Kazim, 
who enjoyed great esteem at Madinah and 1 had al¬ 
ready been arrested and released again by Mahdi 
This man was brought by the Khalifah himself to 
Baghdad and there he died. Harun did not forget 
the hereditary enemy of Islam. In the first year of 
his reign all the strong places of Kinnerisn and Me- v 
sopotemia were formed into a special province which 
received the name of 'al-Awasim 1 (the defending 
fortresses). He rebuilt and fortified the city of 
Tursus* The Muslim armies were able to advance H * *** 
boldly into+Asia Minor and almost every year suc¬ 
cessful raids severe made* When the Khalifah him¬ 
self was in the midst of these success in Asia 
Minor, he was called by the sudden attack of the 
Khazars* These people had made an irruption into 
Armenia and caused a great havoc in the country, 

TVo valiant Generals, Kboseima and Yazid ibn 
Mazyad, were sent against the Khazars and within + 

a short time they drove them out of Armenia. Dur¬ 
ing this time Harun was thinking of performing 
pilgrimage. Harun was noted for his careful obser- 
16— 
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vances of the rituals of Islam* Every day he per¬ 
formed one hundred prostrations and distributed 100 
dirhams in alms* He went to Makkah ten times Jor 
the performance of pilgrimage and on every occa¬ 
sion he scattered munificent largesse amongst the 
people. But before his going to Makkah he wanted 
lo fix the order of succession. The pressure also *, 
came from the quarter of Empress Zubayda. tie 
executed a deed by which he appointed his eldest 
son under the title of al-Amin, his immediate succes¬ 
sor and after him the second under the title of al- 
Mamun and after al-Mamun the third under the title 
of al-Mutamin, In the same year, Empress Zubayda 
visited Makkah* She constructed the famous canal 
at her own expense for the inhabitants of Makkah 
who had been suffering from scarcity of water* 

The fall of the Barmakids 

In the beginning of the following year Harun 
bent upon the ruin of the Barmakids who for seven¬ 
teen years served the Khalifah with unswerving 
fidelity and extraordinary ability and under whom 
“the people", says Ameer *AIi, “were prosperous and 
happy, the empire had grown rich and strong, na¬ 
tional wealth had increased and the arts of civilised 
life were cultivated everywhere". But their sudden 
fall is a great .surprise to us* Historians have ex¬ 
plained the‘causes of their downfall in different 
ways* Some of the historians have put forward the 
story of the marriage of Jafar with Harun 1 s sister, 
Abbasa and the subsequent birth of a child from this 
spouse* But this has not been accepted by the famous 
historian Ibn Khaldun. According to him the real 
cause of their fall is to be found “in the manner in 
which they seized upon all authority ajid assumed 
the absolute disposition of the public revenue, so 
much so that Rashid was often forced to the neces¬ 
sity of asking for and not obtaining from the Chan¬ 
cellor small sums of money. Their influence was un¬ 
limited, and their fame had spread in every direction. 
All the high offices of the State, civil as well as mili¬ 
tary were filled by functionaries chosen from their 
family, or from among their partisans. All faces 
turned towards them ; all heads inclined in their 
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presence; on them alone rested the hopes of appli¬ 
cants and candidates i they showered their bounties 
on all sides, in every province of the empire, in the 
cities as well as in the villages j their praises were 
sung by all and they were far more popular than 
their master* 111 From the above facts it can be said 
that their absolute power and position in the Court 
roused the jealousy of many, especially Fadl bin Execution 
Rabi who sought the opportunities of instilling disi nt / j t ° r 
trust against them into the mind of the Khalifah and an “ othw 
uf making him feel that he was Khalifah only in 
name. Hanin forgot their services and ordered the 
execution of JaTar who had just taken leave of him 
niter a day's hunting. The following day, his father 
Yahya, his brother Fadl and all other Barmakids 
were arrested and imprisoned ■ all their property 
was confiscated. The only Barmakid who remained 
unmolested with his family was Muhammad, bro¬ 
ther of Yahya who had been the Chamberlain of 
the Khalifah till 179 A*H./7£5 A*D_ 


In the same year a revolution in Constantinople 
overthrew 'the empress, Irena. The new emperor, 
Nicephorus, thinking himself strong enough to refuse 
the payment of tribute, wrote an insulting letter to 
Harun. The letter was written thus : “Irena had 
paid the money the double of which thou should- 
est have paid lo her. It was but a woman's weak¬ 
ness. Wherefore, return what thou hast taken or 
the sword shall decide". Harun, reading the letter 
flew into rage, and wrote on the back* of the letter, 
“From Harun, the Commander of the Faithful, to 
Nicephorus, the dog of a Roman. I have read the 
letter, the answer thou shall not hear but see'. 
Harun was as good as his word* Ke at once started 
and entered Asia Minor and took Heraclea, plunder¬ 
ing and burning along his whole line of march, till 
Nicephorus, in alarm, sued for peace* But as soon 
as the Khalifah came to Makkah, he broke the 
treaty. Harun retraced his steps and attacked Nice¬ 
phorus. Being defeated Nicephorus fled from the 
battle-field and the prayer for peace was granted* 
But the disturbance of Khurasan again encouraged 
him to break the treaty and overrun the country as 
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far as Anazarba on the frontier, where he took many- 
prisoners. Harun could not tolerate this any longer. 
He was compelled to take the held again- He en¬ 
tered Asia Minor with an army of 1,35,000 regulars. 
Heraclea was taken with many other places and 
Thana was made a military station. At the same 
time his Admiral conquered Cyprus. Nicephorus 
was so completely beaten that he was compelled to 
submit to very harsh conditions. But in 192 A.H.j 
807 AX), the Greeks again broke the treaty and at¬ 
tacked the Muslim territories and inflicted a severe 
loss on the Muslims which the Khalifah was not nr 
a position to retrieve, 

Harun wanted to conquer Africa and several 
attempts were made for the fulfilment of his grand 
object. Ibrahim bin Aghlab who was the then ruler 
of Africa made a proposal to Harun for amicable 
settlement. The proposal was accepted by the Kh*T 
lifah who appointed Ibrahim Governor or Africa, 

During his reign the ancient Syrian jealousies 
broke out and kept Damascus for two years in con¬ 
tinual disorder but ultimately it was suppressed, 
Some-what later, Mosul was the scene of rebellion 
which lasted for two years until the Khalifah to OK 
possession of the city and demolished its wall. A 
still more serious rising occurred in Armenia ana 
Halwan under a Kharijite leader, al-Walid bin TanL 
After the death of this leader his sister Layla as¬ 
sumed the command ; but this insurrection was also 
suppressed. 

We now turn our attention to Khurasan where 
a serious trouble was going on ; but the rebellion 
was cut down by the Governor, 'All ibn Isa. Some 
years after the Khalifah, hearing unfavourable re¬ 
ports of his lieutenant’s tyranny, came to ar-Keiy. 
'Ali ibn Isa hastened to meet the Khalifah on his 
arrival at Reiy with a great quantity of costly pre¬ 
sents. The Khalifah confirming him in his post, 
returned to his Court. In the following year Rab 
ibn Laith raised the standard of revolt, in Samar- 
It and -and defeated, the son of ’Aii ibn Isa. There¬ 
upon ’Ali fled from Balkh and Eab rapidly gained 
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possession of all the country beyond the Oxus. The 
Khalifah on learning the tyranny and rapacity of 
’Ali, sent Harthama with a large force in order to 
subdue the rebellion. The Khalifah’s hope that 
Rab would submit on condition of receiving a free 
pardon was not fulfilled and he determined to set 
out himself to Khurasan, taking with him his second 
son, Mamun. On the journey he was attacked by 
an internal malady which carried him off, ten 
months after his departure from Baghdad (March, 
309 A J>.). 

V 

Estimate of Harun ar-Rashid 

Hanm ar-Rashid v;as the greatest Khalifah of 
the Abbasid dynasty and one of the greatest rulers 
of the world. “The ninth century opened with 
'two important names standing supremacy in world 
affairs—Charlemagne in the West and Harun in the 
East Of the two Harun was undoubtedly the more 
powerful and represented the higher culture”.* 
““Faithful in the observance of his religious duties 
abstemious in his life, unostentatiously pious and 
charitable and yet fond of surrounding himself 
with the pomp and insignia of grandeur, he impres¬ 
sed Ms personality on popular imagination and ex¬ 
ercised great influence by his character on society”.** 
A soldier by instinct and training, Harun often led 
the army against the Greeks and won many victo¬ 
ries over them. Though he was surpassed by his 
great son, Mamun in respect of the patronage of 
^arts and literature, he had no superior in strength 
of character and grandeur of intellect in contempo¬ 
rary history of 'the world. During his reign the 
general prosperity of the people had reached its 
climax and gigantic progress was made in arts and 
■civilization. 

Harun ar-Rashid was gifted with courage and 
'extraordinary ability with which he ruled over the 
vast empire for twenty-three years. Peace and 


* P, K. Him. History of the drain* 

** Ameer AH, A Short History oj the Saraecrtf. 
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order prevailed in the whole empire. The name of 
Harun ar-Hashid was so much feared in the empire' 
that Uaders, merchants, scholars and pilgrims could 
travel without the least apprehension of danger in 
the streets. The perfect immunity from danger with 
which the people travelled through the vast empire 
testifies to the excellence and vigour of his adminis¬ 
tration* He used to travel all over the empire to 
know the actual condition of his subjects and strove* 
to the best of his power to minimize their sorrows 
and sufferings* On many occasions he distributed' 
huge amounts of money among the poor and the 
needy* For the welfare of his subjects he estab¬ 
lished schools and colleges, hospitals and dispensa¬ 
ries, built mosques and constructed roads and canals* 
“No Khalifah, either before, or after, displayed such 
energy and activity in various spheres of progress 
whether for pilgrimage, for administration or for* 
war". But what has chiefly made his Khilafat illus¬ 
trious is that it ushered in the era of letters. Many 
distinguished men—wazira, judges, orators, tradi¬ 
tionalists, poets, singers, musicians—shed lustre on 
his court and raised Baghdad to the position of a 
city conspicuous not only for its extent, riches and 
fiolendeour, but also for its learning and civil¬ 
isation, Asmai, the grammarian, Shafei, Abdul¬ 
lah bin Idris. Isa bin Yunus, Ibrahim Mosuli* the 
musician, and Gabriel, the physician* flourished in 
his r'ign* It was also in his reign that the Hanafl 
School of Law thrived under the guidance of the 
Chief Qazi Abu Yusuf. He enlarged the depart¬ 
ment founded by al-Mansur for the translation of 
scientific works into Arabic* 


The victorious campaigns against the Byzantines 
and the defeat of Nicephorus contributed no less 
towards his fame with his contemporaries. Finally, 
his own attainments, his liveliness* his sense of re¬ 
fined social pleasure, his illuminating conversation, 
coupled with rich presents which he so freely dis^ 
tributed—attracted to himself the most gifted men 
of his time. It was no wonder that the later writers 
of fiction looked back to the time of Harun ar-RashiC 
as the golden age of the Khilafat* 
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The name of Harun was so noised throughout 
the East and the West that the Emperor of China 
and the Frankish Emperor, Charlemagne, sent en¬ 
voys to the Court of the Khalifah to cultivate his 
friendship. Harun exchanged presents with them* 
In short, “weigh him as carefully as you like in the 
scale of historical criticism, Harun ar-Rashid will 
always take rank with the greatest sovereigns and 
rulers of the world”** 


•Ameer Ali A Short Htnoty of the Swteat, 
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AL-AMIN AND ALr-MAMUN 

AI-Amin (194—198 A.H-/809~^113 AD*) 

On^he death of Harun &r-Rashid, his eldest son 
Amin ascended the throne of Baghdad, Amin was 
a lover of luxury and pleasure. So, he left the 
charge of administration in the hands of his Prime 
Minister, Fazl lbn Rabi and kept himself engaged in 
pleasure and pomp. His brother Mamun was the 
Governor of the eastern provinces. He became dear 
to all by virtue of his character and his mild admin¬ 
istration won for him widespread reputation. His 
popularity and strength of wealth and force became 
the cause of Amin's anxiety. He dismissed Mamun 
from the Governorship of Khurasan and declared 
the nominations of his son, Musa as his successor by 
violating the will of his father. At this, Mamun 
was compelled to declare war against Amin, 


Civil war between Amin and Mamun 



' ' In 791 A,D. Harun^r-Hashid nominated his,spp 

Amin“as his successor and seven years laten his 
second son, Ma mun was nominated as heir-presump¬ 
tive to succeed Amin after his death. Harun drew 
up a document m^wbich Amin’s and Mamun’ssup^ 
cession was mentioned alonj^ with their solemn oath 
to abide by the arrangement made by their father. 
Both the brothers,- pledge* that they would not 
* violate this covenant, 4 . 


Difference 
betwren j 
Amin and / 
MartUta -J 


The iwo brothers were quite 'different in charac¬ 
ter* intelligence and abilities. Amin was the son of 
Empress Zubayda and was tutored by his maternal 
uncle, Isa. Mamun was the son of n Persian wife 
of Harun, Though both were educated in the same 
manner, vet Amin grew up to be a frivolous* plea¬ 
sure-loving prince, although be was writ-versed in 
the Arabic language. Mamun was equally learned. 
He knew Islamic law, theology and philosophy. 
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"While Mamun was organizing well the affairs of the 
principality which was given to him f Amin was lead¬ 
ing the country to the brink of Tuin and destruction. 

He led a life g f ease and comfort surrounded by 
beautiful damsels and thereby neglected the affairs 
of the State. He did not try to redress the grievan¬ 
ces of his subjects* 

Before his death Harun ar-Rashid led his army 
to Khurasan, During this time the army and the 
royal treasury he carried with him to the eastern 
provinces, were given to Mamun by a Will in ordOr 
to defend the eastern provinces. On the death of 
Harun, Fazl bin Rabbi, the chief adviser of the late 
Khalifah who preferred Amin to Mamun for weak 
character placed the army with the treasury at the 
disposal of the new Khalifah and thereby broke 
Hanoi’s last instructions. 

When Amin came to see the popularity and re- 
nutation of Mamun in the eastern provinces, he i ^ 

could not tolerate it. At the advice of the Prune i 

•Minister Fazl bin Rabbi and others he nornina£d/ ^ 

hi? own son, Musa, as his successor and thus ™ la ™ the niatn 1 
the covenant made between Mamun and himself rf I 
The violation of the covenant was the main cause „ J 
of the civil war. Mamun replied to Amina Action 
by' closing his frontiers, so that no letter or spy 
might reach the people of Khurasan., 

Amin immediately despatched to Khurasan _an 
armv oi 40.000 under the command of All bin Isa. 

Mamun sent an army of less than 4.000 men of h s 
faithful Khurasanians under the leadership of Zahir . 
bin Husayn. Tne two armies met under the walls of Dc.«i =f 

Rav (May 811 A.D.1 and a severe battle was fought Aram 

KS All Mr ni ... *fc»< f »» 

the defeat of Amin’s army, Mamun took the utle of 

Khalifdh; In 814 AD. Amin was killed at the hands 
cf an assassin* ** 

Amin’s troubled and inglorious reign lasted for 
four years and eight months. As a 
totally incompetent. He hardly ccmpwhimded the 
importance of the affairs whh w,nch he was called 
upon to deal with. He acted on the advice of those 
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who for the time had bis confidence and occupied: 
himself mainly with the affairs of his harem, 

AKMamim (198—218 AJL/813—933 AJX) 

On the death of his brother Amin, al-Mamun 
took the reins of Government in his own hands. But. 
he did not come to the capital at that time. He kept 
himself busy with the philosophical discussions at 
Merv and left the entire administration of the State 
in the hands of the Prime Minister Fadl bin Sahl. 
The result of his absence from the capital was 
chaos and disorder in the State. The situation in 
Iraq and Syria became frightful and a member of 
the Umayyads named Nasir ibn Sabath, faithful to 
the memory of the Khalifah, took up arms to avenge- 
his fall and defied the imperial troops for over five 
years. In the following year a more dangerous re¬ 
bellion broke out in Iraq. A certain Ibn Tabs tabs 
appeared in Kufah and invited the people to take an 
oath of allegiance to the descendants of the Pro- 
r phet. He was encouraged and supported by Abu 
Saraya, a notable adventurer. He placed his army 
under Abu Saraya who completely defeated the 
army sent by Hasan bin Sahl against whom the re¬ 
bels had risen in revolt. But Abu Saraya, no longer 
content to play a second part, poisoned his chief, Ibn 
Tabataba and put in his place another of the fa¬ 
mily of 'All, Muhammad bin Muhammad. Abu Sa- 
raya's success continued and Basrah, Wasit and Ma¬ 
dam fell into his hands. Makkah, Mad in ah and Ya¬ 
rns n were also mastered by the 'Alids who com¬ 
mitted all kinds of atrocities. Abu Saraya even, be¬ 
gan to menace the capital when Hasan bin Sahl 
hastily sent for Harthama bin Ayan, who at first 
refused to comply with his request but at last con¬ 
sented and at once turned the tide of disaster. 

The troops of the 'Alids were everywhere driv¬ 
en back and the whole of Iraq again fell into the 
hands of the Abbasids. Kufah opened its gates and 
Basrah taken by assault. Abu Saraya fled to 
Mesopolemia but was made prisoner and behead¬ 
ed iater on. The revolt in Arabia was thus sup- 
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nressed. Alter the subjugation of the rebels, Har- 
thama was asked to go to Iraq but he refused to go 
and resolved to go to Merv first. He wanted to give 
the Khalifah the real information about the critical 
state of tilings which the Prime Minister was hid¬ 
ing from him. Fadl, informed of his intentions, 
noisoned the mind of the Khalifah against the old 
General, so much so that when Hartham* arrived 
He cast him into prison where he died shortly 
afterwards. 

When the tidings of Harthama's death came to 
Baghdad the people rose against al-Hasan and after 
three days’ fighting drove him from the city. He first 
took refuge in al-Madain and eventually retired to 
Wasit The people placed at theii head Mansur bin 
Mahdi who refused to assume the title of Khalifah 
but acreed to conduct the Government in the name 
of al-Mamun. ^ 

Meanwhile at Merv^Mamuj/ took a decision 
which fell like a thunderfibiron the Abbasids. In 
the year 202 A.H7817 A.D.. he nominated Imam 
’Ali ar-Riza, sou of Musa al-Kazim, a member of the 
house of ’AH, as his successor to the Khilafat and 
prescribed black, the colour of tua Abbasids, in 
favour of green, the colour of the house of A 1 !' 
This step raised a hue and cry among the Abbasids/ 
The people refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to ’All bin Musa, declared Mamun deposed and elec¬ 
ted Ibrahim bin Mahdi to the throne. Theother 
provinces followed the example of Baghdad, in 
this critical moment ’Ali ar-Riaa came to Mamun to 
inform him of the real state of affairs and requested 
him to go to Baghdad once. Mamun realized that the 
insurrection was due to his own subservice to Fad - 
He at onoe gave orders for his Court to march to¬ 
wards the capital. Arrived at Sarakahs, al-Fadl was 
found murdered in his hath and shortly after i 
ar-Rista died suddenly. After the death of Fadl Ins- 
brother Hasan bin Sahl was appointed prime min¬ 
ister and his daughter Buran was given in marriage 
to Mamun afterwards. In the year 204 A.H-/818AX). 
Mamun entered Baghdad and with tus entry all the 
disturbances disappeared and peace was restored. 
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Tahfr was appointed Governor of the Eastern 
provinces. Alter his death his son Talha succeeded 
him to the post. His another son named Abdullah 
was appointed Governor of Egypt and Syria. Ab¬ 
dullah was a favourite of Mamun. He brought Nasr 
bin Sabath to sujection in Mesopotemia, After the 
restoration of peace in Mesopotemia, Abdullah pro¬ 
ceeded to Egypt where the situation was aggravated 
by the inroad of the Spanish Muslims who were ex¬ 
pelled by the Umayyads. On arriving at Alexandria 
he found that they crested disturbances and when 
Abdullah asked them to surrender, they sought per¬ 
mission to go to Crete and their prayer was granted. 
They, within a short time of their arrival, conquer¬ 
ed the island of Crete with the help of the Egyptian 
Governor. Two years before, the island of Sicily 
was brought by Ziyadatullah Aghlab under the 
siva y of Khalifah. 

Abdullah was now employed against the bri¬ 
gand Babek. This famous freebooter was for twenty 
years the terror of the Northern provinces of the 
Khilafat. He mercilessly slaughtered men and car¬ 
ried away women. But at last he, being driven out 
by the Khalifah's army, secretly invited the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor to attack the Muslim territory, Ab¬ 
dullah defeated the enemy and compelled them to 
£»ue for peace. The Khalifah then ordered to build 
a strong mill Ury settlement at Tyana. After this he 
set out for Asia Minor to put himself at the head of 
the army but died of fever brought on by bathing 
m the Chill river, Fedendon, 40 miles from Tarsus, 
of forty-eight an 218 A-H./August, 

ooo Ajj, 

Estimate of al-Mamun 

AI-Mamim was unquestionably the most distin¬ 
guished figure of the House of Abbas, nay of the 
whole Islamic world. He was not only a brave sol- 
d^er but also a good administrator. His will to work, 
his prudence, his clemency and judgement, his saga¬ 
city and liberality are the chief features of h»s charac¬ 
ter, His reign forms the most glorious epoch in the his¬ 
tory of Islam, "The twenty years of his reign have 
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left enduring monuments of the Intellectual deve* 
lopment of the Muslims in all directions of thought"* 

The intellectual advancement was not restricted to 
a particular branch but it prevaded the whole cul¬ 
tural domain. Mathematics, astronomy, medicine 
and philosophy made an extraordinary progress dur¬ 
ing this period. He fully realized the truth that the 
actual happiness of his people lay in education and 
culture and he translated his realization into prac¬ 
tice by opening schools and colleges in all directions. 

He made no distinction of creed or race and threw 
public offices open to alL liberty ^conscience and 
religion was given to all. He established a CouncU 
of State in which Muslims and non-Muslims equally 
participated- 

Maraun interested himself in questions of re¬ 
ligious dogma. He had embraced the Mutaabte 
doctrines about free will and predestination l and was 
in particular shocked at the opinion which had 
spread among the Muslim doctors that the Quran 
■was the uncreated word 1 of God. In the year 21- rte 
A.H./817 AD., he published an edict by which the Mu «m 1«* 
Mu’tazilite doctrine was declared to be the religion 
of the State, and the orthodox faith was condemned 
as heretical. At the same tune he ordered 1“* 
subjects to honour ’All as the best creature of God 
after the Prophet and forbade the praise of Muawi 
yah. In 218 A.H./833 AD, a new edict appeared by 
which all judges and doctors were summoned to re¬ 
nounce the error of the ‘imereated word ofGod_ 

Most of them expressed their *“*£ 

views of the Khalifeh but a few stood fcm m tiuur 
conviction among whom was Abinad bm Hanbal 
(founder of the HabaU School), who was orderea 

to be put into prison. Two qf Mamun’s successors 

maintained the edict and Ahmad bin Hanbal was 
flogged ultimately at Uieir hands. 
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1 r 

being an age of the philologists and gram¬ 
marians "it was tiie age also of the collectors of tra¬ 
ditions, such as the great Bukhari and of historians 
as alrWakidi", Moreover, the Jews and the Christ¬ 
ians were welcomed at the court not only for their 
learning but for being well-versed both in Arabic 
and the language and literature of Greece. He com¬ 
pleted the works of translation started by his grand¬ 
father Mansur Under his guidance Sanskrit books, 
Greek mathematics and philosophy, science of Euclid 
and Ptolemy were translated into Arabic. Costa, son 
of Luke, was appointed for the translation of Greek ! 
and Syrian; Yahya bin Harun, of Persian; and Du- 
ban the Brahman, of Sanskrit works into Arabic. “It 
was through the labours of these learned men", 
says W. Muir, "that the nations of Europe, then 
shrouded in the darkness of the Middle Ages, became 
again acquainted with their own proper but forgotten 
patrimony of Greeoian science and philosophy”. The 
Persian language received a great impetus in bis 
hand. An Observatory was established on the plain 
of Tadmore for the study of astronomy and geo¬ 
metry, Astronomical observations made a great 
stride during this reign. Abul Hasan invented the 
telescope from a tube. Poet Abbas, founder of the 
modern Persian poetry, and al-Kindi, employed at 
the famous *Eayt al-Hikmat 1 established by Mamim 
in Baghdad, and translator of Greek works, flourish¬ 
ed during this period. 

Mamun was so much interested in philosophical 
discussions that he set apart Tuesday fully for the 
same purpose, p The savants and scholars used to 
attend his chamber regularly and the Khalifah 
satisfied them with his philosophical conversation. 
Thus taking all these points into consideration, we 
can undoubtedly say that the reign of Marmin cons¬ 
titutes the most glorious epoch in Saracenic history 
and has been justly called the ‘Augustan Age of 
Islam.* 




CHAPTER XXV 


LATER KHALIFAHS OF THE ABBASIDS 

Al-MuTusim (833—845 A.D.') 

Al-MuHasim had for a long lime been entertain¬ 
ing the hope of succession and supported by his 
force he persuaded the ailing Khalifah, al-Mamun, 
to designate him as his successor. His accession at first 
met with a serious opposition in the army where a 
powerful party demanded that Abbas rfiould take 
the place of his father. But when the Khalifah no¬ 
minated al-Mu’tasim as his successor to the Khila- 
fat v the whole army accepted him as the future 
Khalifah. AJ-Mu’tasim hastened back to Baghdad, 
where he made his public entry on the 20th of Sep- ^ 
tember, 833 A.D. 

On his accession al-Mu’tasim wanted officers 
for his bodyguard. He brought all the Turkish 
slaves and formed a standing army composed of the 
Turks and other foreigners who proved ultimately FormiMn 
fetal to the Khilafal. These Turks were comman- 
ded by their own officers and were directly respon- "f™ 5t 
jsibfe to the Khalifah. But the insolent conduct of 
the Turkish army at last resulted in the transfer 
of capital. , 

The Turkish force kept the women and children 
in constant jeopardy and affray and murders were cton^e 4 
the consequences. The Khalifah for the safety of capital, 
his people quitted the city of Baghdad and estab- =■“ ^ I 
lished his capital at Ssmarra in 836 AD. This policy A ■ 
of Mu'tasim was destined to prove the ruin of his 
dynasty, for it placed the Khalifahs at the mercy 
of their praetorian s, 

■ * 

Inroad of Zatt insurgents 

During this time the Jats of India, who are 
called Zatt by the Arab historians, appeared on the 
banks of the Tigris, Mamun had tried in vain to 
bring them to subjugation. When Mu tasim came 
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back to Baghdad, he found the people in great dis¬ 
tress. These Jals had cut off their supply of dates 
from Basrah and thereby threw them into great 
trouble. The Khalifah resolved to put them down 
by ail means. After seven months of vigorous resis¬ 
tance, they at last yielded on condition of safety o£ 
life and property. They were then rehabilitated at 
the frontiers of Cilicia, 

Another difficult task lay before the Khalifah 
—the subjection of Babek, This rebel caused great 
anxiety in Azerbaijan. The Khalifah being apprised 
of this rising sent Afshin r one of the^ablest Turkish 
Generals, with a large force. After three years' fight¬ 
ing Babek was taken prisoner. He was carried to 
Samarra and then delivered to executioners, who 
cut off his arras and legs. His head was sent to- 
Khurasan and bis body ^was crucified. 

War with the Byzantines 

Emperor TheophOus taking advantage of the 
engagement of the Muslim arms against Babek, 
with whom the Greeks made common cause, had 
meanwhile been attacking the Muslim territory and 
put several hundred Muslims to the sword. Zibatra 
was burnt to ashes* At this the Khalifah became 
furious and swore to take exemplary vengeance* 
He collected a formidable army and inflicted on 
Theophilus a crushing defeat. He then proceeded 
to Amorium and took the city where he gained rich 
plunder. But the information of the plot in his army 
to kill the Khalifah arrested further advancement. 

Revolt in Tabaristan 

The Khalifah had just returned to Samarra 
when a serious revolt broke out in Tabaristan under 
the leadership of Maziar. The revolt was suppres¬ 
sed with great difficulty and Maziar was put to deaths 
At the 'same time, it was discovered that Afshin 
Who stood in the highest favour of the Khalifah, 
instigated the rebellion in order to found an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in the East, He was condemned 
.and put into custody where he ultimately died. 
Mu'tasim died a year later in January, 842 A.D- 
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‘‘With Mu’tssinT, writes Gibbon, “the eighth of the 
Abbasids, the glory of his family and nation expired”. obukA 

Wathiq (223—228 AH./842—847 A.D*) 

Wathiq succeeded to the throne after the death 
of his father MtTtasim. He was a good ruler and his 
government was firm and enlightened. He was a 
patron of arts and literature. Commerce and indus¬ 
try were encouraged. Though he was fond mirth, 
his private life was above reproach. Towards the Exchange 
close of his reign, there was an exchange of prisoners d m Cre ^ 
between the Khalifah and the Greek emperor. But 
he was free from the charge of supporting the 
Turkish soldiers instead of the Arabs and the Per¬ 
sians,- the policy which was adopted by his father. 

Wathiq died at an early age, “The only credit 
given to his shortreign of six years was for genero- 
sity and benefactions enjoyed especially by A the poor 
of Makkah and Madinah.’ 1 

Al'Mutawakhil (233—297- A.H./847—9^1 A.D.) 

As Wathiq had appointed no successor, the chief 
Qazi, the Vizier and most of the courtiers wanted to 
support the claim pf his son, Muhammad who was 
still a child but Wassif and Itakh, the Turkish chiefs 
refused their consent and offered the supreme power 
to 'Wathiq’s brother JaTar, who took the name of ah Hn 
Mutawakki. His first act on his accession was to pul 
to death his old enemy fbn ahZayyat, the vizier, who % 
opposed his election. His possession and the posses¬ 
sions of others who opposed him, were confiscated. 

His Turkish General to whom he owed his Khilafat, 
was also put to death for his arrogant conduct. The 
rationalists were expelled from the offices and the 
non-Muslima had to suffer from want of employment* 

Mutawakkil showed his hatred for the Shi’ites by 
causing the mausoleum erected over the tomb of 
Husayn at Karbala together with all buildings sip far 

rounding it, to be levelled to the ground and the site Atids 
to be ploughed up and by forbiding any one to visit 
the spot. 

17— * • '* 
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In the year 237 AH./851 AD. a revolt broke out 
in Armenia, In the following year Bogha, the Tur¬ 
kish General, subdued and pacified the province. In 
that same year the Byzantines ravaged the coast of 
Egypt, They destroyed a 1 ! fortifications at the 
mouth of the Nile near Tunis and returned with 
prisoners and booty, 

Th^ annual raids of the Muslims and the Greeks 
penetrated as far as Amid (Diarbekx) and returned 
with 10,000 prisoners. But in the year 245 AH./ 
859 A.D. the Greeks suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Muslims and the fleet of the latter 
captured and sacked Alitalia. 

In the year 241 AH7055 AJD, a revolt broke out 
at Hims, The rebellion was suppressed after a vi¬ 
gorous resistance offered by the rebels. 

In the year 244 A.H7858 A.D. after holding his 
Court twelve years at Samarra the Khalifah trans¬ 
ferred it to Damascus, But the place did not suit 
him and he returned to Samarra where he 
caused magnificent quarters to be built, three miles 
from the city, which he called after his one name 
Ja’fariya. 

The later conduct of the Khsltfah invited his 
own men to terminate bis life. Xt is said that one 
night while he was sleeping, his favourite Turkish 
guards entered into his room and in co-operation 
with His elder son, al-Muntasir, who was displeased 
with his father for his behaviour, killed him in his 
bed. His long reign, of fifteen years witnessed the 
disintegration of the empire. His cruelty and care- 
,y lessness made him unpopular and his extravagance 
and bigotry which for the time being attracted the 
attention of the public, ultimately led the empire 
to ruin. 

After the death of Mutawakkil the decline of 
the empire set in rapidly. The next Khalifahs of; 
this dynasty were unworthy and inefficient and they 
were unable to take vigorous steps to stem the tide 
-of its rapid dissolution. Moreover, the ascendency 
of the Turks helped greatly to hasten the fall of the 


9 


later khalifahs or tri abbas ids 

. * 

--.nil*. The result of this disintegration was the 
Establishment of a number of independent States 
•during the succeeding years. 

Successors of aMWulawakkil 

On the very night of his father’s assassination 
Mumtaslr was proclaimed Khalifah. He was a man 
of noble character and a mere puppet in the hands 
of his vizier, Ahmad bin Khasib. He died after a 
reign of six months. ~ » 

After the death of Mutasir the Turkoman- 
chiels raised Musla’in, another grandson of Mu’ta- 
sim, to the throne. But the new Khalifah was not 
civen any power or authority. In his reign, the 
Greeks inflicted serious losses on the Muslims m 
Asia Minor. The Khalifah finding his position un¬ 
safe at the hands of the Turks, escaped to Baghdad M . Mute 
and the Turks proclaimed the second son of Muta- 
wakkil as Khalifah under the title of al-Mu tazz. 

But within a short time, Mu'tazz was forced to abid- 

rafe and after his abdication al-Muhtadi was raised 

to the throne. He was just and wise and proved jy MlAudi 

himself a capable ruler. He soon came into con- 

fiict with the Turks and the ultimate result of it was 

his abdication. 

The eldest son -of Mutawakkil was then pro- w™* 
claimed Khalifah under the title of Mu ‘amid. He 
was a weak, and pleasure-loving monarch. During 
Ms reign the great power of the Tahir,ds came to 
an eEd When Yaqub, the Saffoxid’occupied Nisha- tnA li 
pur and imprisoned Muhammad bir‘ ^ with ^ TUtf* 
whole family, his power mcreasedtosuchanextot 

Ken ^ 

retired to his ^minionleavm^his^empue^^.^ 

himself in S p C owe^ r tm the year 287 AH./90D A.a 
when he was beaten and taken prisoner by ismaii 
£ Ahmad. The Samanids had b«n the governors of 
.Transoxiana from the time of Mamun and aft« the s»~ 
fall of the Tahirids were confirmed in this oihee y 
-.the Khalifah. After 900 A.D. they were mdepen- 
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dent princes and under their dominion these district, 
attained high prosperity. Mu'tanud had to 

Balrah led ‘S'? to th ! P T““ struggle against the Carmathians in Syrian. He 

wK# fl by T hm Muhammad who calW suec essfuUy drove the Byzantines from Egypt and 
himself a descendant of ‘Ah. ' brought it under his control. After the dSthS 
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In the west, Ahmad bin Tulun became a might* 
prince whose sway extended over Syria and 
pan of Mesopotemia. He was succeeded by his so* 
Khumarwiah in 271 A-H./884, A*D + 

Mu'tamid was succeeded by Mu'tazid, the son of 
his brother Muwaflik, Mu'tazid was 
capable ruler 


this Khalifah, his brother al-MuqUdir, a boy of 
thirteen* ascended the throne. The whole admin* 
miration of the State was practically in the hands 
of h is mother. Taking this opportunity, many of 
■the leading men at Baghdad rebelled and the twen¬ 
ty-four years of his reign were a period of rapid 
decay. The moat important event in his reign was 
the foundation of the Fatimid dynasty which riegn- 
erf first in the West and then in the Egypt for nearly 
three centuries. He was killed in course of a fight 
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, a good and 

He is called Saffah the Second, a* 
he is supposed to have restored the decaying power 
of the house of Abbas. He took great care of the 

l^rommSd^il h Var^^ 0n ; ^ with one Q f hi* insurgent nobles. After him al-Qa- 

« « Mr, son of Mu'tazid, was raised to the throne. He 

Mu*taad f s greatest achievement was the resto¬ 
ration of Egypt to the Khilafat. He reformed the 
Law of Inheritance by abolishing esdieat office and 
directing that relations in the female line should 
take after the agnates. He changed the New Year's 
Day from March to the Syrian month of Huzairan 

(June.) It was named alter him Mu'tarid's New 
Year's Day. 


Al-Qahif 


Almost simultaneously with the rising of the 
Negro slaves in Basrah, there arose in the province of 
Knfah a sect of the Carmathians called the Fatimids. 
This powerful sect remained outwardly quiet dur¬ 
ing the reign of Mu'tamid but under Mu'tazid the 
Eoyeroment began to have misgiving about them 
Abu Sad al-Jannabi who had founded a Carmathian 
State in Bahrayn, defeated the army sent against 
him by Mu'tazid in 288 A.H./900 AJ>. In the same 
year the real chief of the sect fled from SaJamia in 
Syria to Africa and hid himself at Sijilmasa In the 
Far West, whence he reappeared ten years later at 
Kairowan as the Mahdi, the Kbalifah of the 
Fatimids. 

Mu'tazid died in 902 A.D. and was succeeded by 
i son al-Muktafk. Muktafi was a just and generous 
ruler but his reign of six year* was a period of eons- 


Al-Munaqi 


was replaced by a son of Muqtadir named ar-RizL 
He created for him the office of Ameer al-Unuira* 

Alter the death of ar-Eizi another son of al-Muq- 
tadir was proclaimed Khalifah under the name of 
at-Mui£aqi. He was a mere puppet in the hands of 
Bajkam, the Ameer-a 1 -Um ara. But soon after Baj- 
kam died and his death was followed by general an¬ 
archy. A certain Band! marched against Baghdad 
and made himself master of the capital but was soon 
driven out. 

A * 

But shortly after, he again laid siege to Baghdad 
►and Muttaqi fled to Nasiruddawlah, the Hamadan 
prince of Mosul, who succeeded in repelling BaridL 
Tuzan compelled him to return to Mosul within 
a short time and Muttaqi now fell into the hands of Ai^Muiokii 
another rebellion, beaded by a Turkish General 
Tuzan, who placed al-Mustakfi on the throne. Short¬ 
ly after the accession of Mustakfi, Tuzan died and 
was succeeded by his secretary, Ja'fax bin Shirzad* 

.The 

Buwaihids 

On his accession to the throne, al-Mustakfi was 
pressed hard by the Turks who became all in all in 
l he State from the time of MutawaklriJ. In order 
to free himself from the iron yoke of the Turks, he 
sought the help of the Buwaihids, who during this 
time began to press upon, Iraq. Khalifah Mustakfl 
m ade Ahmad bin Buwaih his Ameer al-Umara and 
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when the latter came to Baghdad conferred upon 
him the title of Mute-lid-Delink (he who renders 
the State mighty)- Ahmad’s father Abu Shuza 
Dawlah claimed his descent from the ancient ruling 
family of Persia. He was the leader of men and had 
been for some time in the service of the Samanids. 
His three sons "gradually worked their way south¬ 
wards, occuping Ispahan, then Shiraz and in the- 
following two years the provinces of Ahwaz and 
.Karman" Shiraz was chosen as capital of the new 
dynasty. With the entry of, Ahmad into Baghdad 
the Turkish guards fled away 'hut the lot of the Kha- 
lifah did not improve under the protection ..of the 
new master, the Shiite Persian. Muiz-ud-Dawlah 
became so powerful within a short time that he re* 
ceived the title of Sultau, and his name was inscribed 
op the 'coinage an<J Tecited in the Khutbnh along 
with the name of the Khalifah, “His position,” says 
Ameer All, “was like that of Charles Martal under 
the Merovingian'kings of France, for he was the Virr 
tual sovereign, whilst the Caliph was merely his 
dependant, receiving a daily allowance of 500 dinars 
from the public treasury", 

Xl-Mustakfi was soon tired of Ms master who 
became the virtual ruler of the empire. The Khali- 
fah plotted against him and when this conspiracy 
reached the ears of Muiz-ud-Dawlah, he became 
furious. He deposed and blinded him in 335 A.H./ 
946 A.D, Al-MuHi was now raised to the throne. 
As Mu'iz-ud-Dawlah was a Shiah, he established 
the 10th day of the Muharram as a day of mourning 
in commemoration of the massacre of Karbala. 
After 'his death his son Bakhtyar with the title of 
Izz-ud-Dawlah succeeded him. Izz-ud-Dawlah was 
soon deposed by Azad-ud-DawlaM 


Azad-ud-Bawfah (949—983 A,D*) 

Azad-ud-Dawlah was born at Ispahan:*in EWff 
A.D. While his father Bukn was alive he led. art 
expedition to Iraq-where his cousin Bakhtyar was 
E«1y career put into difficulties due to the insubordination of his 
Turkish mercenaries* He rescued his cousin from 
the danger but threw him into prison and seized his 
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land. His father insisted him bn his releasing 
Bakhtyar and the restoration of his dominion to him. 

The, dispute continued till his cousin was deposed 
and eventually put to death* He thus became 
master of Iraq and overlord of his inactive and help- 
jess Khalifah in Baghdad, 

Azad-ud-Dawlah was not only the greatest 
Buwaihid but also one of the illustrious rulers of 
his time* “Under his sceptre,,” says Professor Hitti, , * 

"he united in 977 A,D. the several petty kingdoms Daw! ^, i 
that had risen under Buwaihid rulers in Persia and jhc greatest 
Iraq, creating an empire approaching in size that of of Buwaihidi 
Harun-ar-Hashid". Azad-ud-Dawlah became so 
powerful' tljat the Khalifah out of fear conferred 
upon him the title of Sultan. A diploma of invest!- -. 
ture as heir-apparent had also been drawn up. But 
Azad-ud-Dawlah was not content with this and in the ^ 
following year he demanded of the Khalifah that read in- 
the drums should be sounded at \he gate of the Rhucbah 
prince's palace, three times a day. “The Caliph” a H Fnda * 
says Professor Arnold, “did, more than this. _ He 
allowed the name of Azad-ud-Dawlah to be inserted 
in the Kliutbah and pronounced in mosque on Fri¬ 
day", 

Under Azad-ud-Dawlah the Buwaihid power 
reached the pinnacle of its glory* Before Ms death 
in 983 A.D. he had become master of all the lands 
from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf and from 
Ispahan to the borders of Syria, He married the 
daugther of the Khalifah at-Tai”, He was the first 
Muslim to bear the title of Shahan^ah* He was a 
man of great love for justice and truth. He distin¬ 
guished himself by his charitable deeds and by the 
favours he lavished on poets and literary men. 

Himself'a famous scholar and a mathematician, ue 
invited the learned men to his court from different 
parts of the world and took part in their, scientific 
controversies. Abdur Eahman Sufi, one of the fam¬ 
ous astronomers of the age, was his intimate friend* 

While keeping his court in Shiraz, Azad-ud-Dawlah 
beautified the city of Baghdad, repaired canalst and 
built many mosques, hospitals and pubhc build g 
in his dominions. In Baghdad he erected a most 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF TOE 
BUWAIHTOS 
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(1012-24) 



(7) Imad-ud-Dln (8) Khusru Firuz Malik ar-Rahhn 
(1024-48) (1048-55) 
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’famous hospital named al-B/mar/*/an aUAz<td\ the 
staff of which was twenty-four physicians <( who 
also functioned as medical faculty". 

Azad ud Dawlah was succeeded by his son Sam- 
sam-ud-Dawlah who was soon deposed by his 
■brother Sharaf-ud-Dawlah t Sharaf-ud-Dawlah was 
a patron of education. He constructed the famous 
observatory in imitation of al-Mamun. He was fol¬ 
lowed by his brother Baha-ud-Dawlah who deposed 
the Khalifah at-Tai‘ in 991 AJD. , 

End of the Buwaihids 

The” Buwaihids dominated the Khilafal for more 
than a century (945—1053 A*D*)■ But the wars bet¬ 
ween the brothers had weakened the empire and a 
final blow came from Tughril Beg, who entered 
Baghdad , drove them out from the city and thereby 
put an end to the Buwaihid rule. Some of the peo¬ 
ple of this dynasty were no doubt cruel but “on the 
whole their mayoralty conduced to the prosperity of 
the people and the cultivation of literature and 
science". 

Acheivements of the Buwtiihid* 

Many of the Buwaihid Ameers were patrons -of 
scientists and literary men. Among the distingui¬ 
shed astronomers, physicians and mathematicians 
who flourished under the Buwaihids the names of 
al-Kohi and Abu Wafa tower far above the rest. 

The former wrote a book on the movements of the crural 
planets. '‘His discoveries concerning the summer 
solstice and the autumnal equinox added materially ™ dfr ** 
to the store of human knowledge”.* The latter In- 
troduced the use of the secant and tangent in trigs-, 
nometry and astronomical observasion. His fam¬ 
ous work, Z/jush-Srami/ is monoument of indus¬ 
try and accurate observation. Sedillot says, “He 
verified the ancient observations and discovered in- . 
dependently the equation of the centre and evic¬ 
tion”*. 
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The Saljuqs 

The power of the Soljugs rose on the ruins of 
the Gnazuavids. The Turks came from the Kir¬ 
ghiz steppes of Turkistan and settled in the region 
of Bukhara’ where they embraced Sunnite Islam- 
Thev gradually made their way to India. After the 
discomfiture of Ma^ud, son of Sultan Mahmud, the 
Saliuqian dynasty was established by Tughril Beg. 

Tughril Beg (1037-63 A.D.) 

Tughril Beg was regarded as a wise ruler. He 
was simple and generous and devoted his time to 
the pursuit of knowledge. He brought under hU 
control Persian Iraq; JoriAn, Khawarizm and other 
important provinces to the West and drove out the 
last Btiwaihid (105S A,D/| from Baghdad. The 
Abbasid Khalifah Qaim sought the assistance of 
Tughril at the critical juncture of his throne. Tugh¬ 
ril readily responded to his call. The Khalifah, out 
of love and gratitude, conferred on him the title ol 
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Alp Arslan (1063—72 ADj. 

Under Tughril the Saljuqs became the promi¬ 
nent nation in Asia. He was succeeded by his nep¬ 
hew Alp Arslan. In the year following his acces¬ 
sion, Alp Arslan captured the capital of Armenia, 
At the same time he was informed that the Romans 
had entered into Asia Minor with a large force. At 
the battle of Malai Kard the Muslims indicted a 
crushing defeat on the Roman army. A treaty of 
peace was concluded between Alp Arslan and Ro¬ 
manics by which the latter agreed to marry his 
daughters to the sons of the former. But Romanos 
was killed on his way to Constantipole, The new¬ 
ly conquered province was bestowed upon SuLayman 
who held it on behalf of the Sultan, 

# 

Alp Arslan is described by Ibn al-Athir "as 
a noble* benevolent, just and wise ruler 1 *. He died 
in 466 A.H./1037 A.D ■ ■ ' 1 

Malek Shah (466-485 A,H,/1Q72-1G92 A.D.) 

Alp Arslan was succeeded by his son'Malek. 
Shah, During this lime Khalifah Qaim died and 
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was succeeded by his grandson al-Muqtadi. The 
reign of Maiek* Shall opened a new era in the 
history of the Sal j qua, nay of the history of the 
Islamic world in Asia. The beginning of his reign 
was disturbed by some risings, one headed by 
his own brother who was ultimately defeated. 

Throughout the reign of Malek Shah, Nizam 
al-Muik who has been described by Prof. Hittt 
"as one of the ornaments of the political history of 
Islam” piloted the ship of the State in the name 
of the Sultan with single success, while the latter 
"had nothing to do but sit on the throne or enjoy 
the chess*" Nizam al-Mulk was the premier of the 
State and was invested with the title of Atabek 
for his valuable services to, the State. "Nizam al- 
Mulk was probably 11 , says Ameer Ali, "after Yahya 
Barmaki the able minister and administrator Asia 
has ever produced. His work on administration 
and government forms an enduring monument of 
his genius and capacity 11 * 

Peace and prosperity prevailed throughout the 
dominions of the Sultan "which extended from the 
confines of China to the Mediterranean on the West, 
from Georgia on the North to Yaman in the South"* 
Nizam al-Mulk took extensive tours in the empire 
to know the condition of the people and tried to 
help them to the best of his capacity. He estab¬ 
lished resting-palaces for the protection of mer¬ 
chants and travellers, built roads, mosques and 
hospitals for the subjects* In the wards of histo¬ 
rians Malek Shah's reign in its grandeur and mag¬ 
nificence, and in the prosperity of the people, rival¬ 
led the best period of Roman or Arabian domina¬ 
tion. Commerce and industry were encouraged, 
arts and literature were patronized* Nizam al- 
Mulk was himself a learned man and wrote a fa¬ 
mous treatise on the art of government, the Siytisat 
Hamah. Tre wor’d renowned Nizamiyah Madar- 
sah founded by him at Baghdad in 1065—1067 A.D. 
will speak highly of him as a patron of learning 
and the learned. The famous philosopher al-Gh a - 
zali was a teacher of this institution. The court of 
Malek Shah was adorned by a galaxy of brilliant 
scholars of whom TImar Khayyam, was the promt- 
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■ -- - —-—* —^ tymtrence oi as* 

tronmers in 46tt A.H./1Q75 AD. at the instance of 
Nizam al-fylulk to reform the Persian Calender it 
his newly erected observatory. The result of this 
assemblage of astronomers was the 4 JalaIi Calen¬ 
dar 1 after the name of the Sultan* 


Towards the dose of Malek Shah’s reign ‘the 
Assassins made their * appearance in Mazendran 1 . 
The founder of this sect was Hasan ibn Sabbah 
who was passed into history as the "Old Man of the 
Mountain' or as the Chief of the Assassins. He 
claimed his descent from the Himyarite kings of 
South Arabia. He started life as a tnace-bearer to 
Sultan Alp Arslan, the Saljuqian monarch, but in 
consequence of a quarrel, he retired to his native 
country, ar-Ray and then passed into Syria where 
he entered into the service of a Chief of the Ismai- 
lites, the tenets of which he eventually adopted and 
became the champion of the Ismailite doctrine, iu 
the East. 

# 1 

In 1000 A.D* he obtained possession of the Castle 
. Alamut, north-west of Qazwin and he at once made 
this citadel his capital. From Alamut he 14 with bis 
disciples made surprise raids in various directions* 
In purstiit of their ends they made free and treacher¬ 
ous use of the dagger T reducing assassination to an 
art’*. Major Osborn, a famous historian, says that 
for the purpose of winning proselytes, Hasan creat¬ 
ed a hierarchy of seven grades which spread them¬ 
selves through all Asia, doing the work of mis¬ 
sionaries* 


Of the sevan grades, the one with which history 
is chleflfy concerned is that of the Devotees. These 
were "the Assassins 1 * They were young men, select¬ 
ed on account of their ‘physical strength and cour¬ 
age 1 . The whole object of their training was to in¬ 
spire them with a spirit of absolute submission to 
Grand Master, founded upon a conviction of his 
divine authority. Hasan ibn Sabbah, who was the 
Grand Master, watched the world, himself invisible, 
and whenever he perceived a formidable foe, caused 
a dagger to be driven into, his heart. He spared 
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n ’iiher warriors nor statesmen. But during the lat- 
te Mrtd^Wa life he became a pious Multan and 
enforced among his followers the rigid adherence to 
the letter of the Quran. 

Hasan ibn Sabbah was succeeded by Ws ^ 
Buzurg Umaid, who reigned for 24 years After his 
death his son Ka'aya Muhammad took the charge 

and exercised sovereignty for 25 y®* r t^ h *, 1 Q a hir 
the race was Buknuddin, bettor known as Qatar 

Shah, who was made prisoner by Halagu,KhJlifahs 
km* Several attempts were made by the■ Khaiirw 
to crush the power of the Assassins, but allproveda 
failure until toe invasion of Hataga wta> 
tl __ r*almhate seized the fortress in 12oo togemer 

5Sh“ SSil.“.•*!« in P—-. Tim. this ml 

(Assassins) passed out of history,, 

Malek Shah sent two expeditions against the 
Assassins but death overtook tarn before he could 
make an end of the Assassins (1092 AJJ.J. 

With the death of Malek Shah the power of the 
Saljuqs began to decline and they could never rise 
again in the Eastern horizon. The successors of 
Malek Shah rose in power but they were involved 
in a civil war which ultimately led them to rum, 

In was at this period that the war of the Cru¬ 
sades was fast spreading over Western Asia. But 
neither the Saljuqs nor the Abbasids took any ra- 
terest in in. " 

The Crusades (490—636 A,H,/1096-^1258 A.D.) 

Since the establishment of the Islamic power the 
Christians bad enjoyed all sorts of privileges and 
facilities. They were given the liberty of religion, 
and the public offices were open to them equity 
With the Muslims. The Muslims regarded Jerusalem 
as a sacred city and when Palestine and Syria came 
under the sway of the Fatlmids of Egypt the Chris¬ 
tians enjoyed more privileges than the Simm Mus¬ 
lims. The Egyptian ruleT encouraged the Christian 
trade and commerce and patronized the Christiana. 
But all these privileges 8nd toleration could not con¬ 
ciliate the Christians, “who looked upon the presence 
of the Muslims in Jerusalem as an abomination . 


later khalifahs op the abbasids 
C auses of the Crusades 

The military expeditions which were sent by the 
Christians against the Muslims during the neriod 
1096 to 1273 AJX are generally called the Crudes! 

It is so called because they were inspired by reli¬ 
gious fanaticism. But the movement was not only 
inspired by spiritual motive hut also by personal in¬ 
terest The following were the causes which preci¬ 
pitated the Crusades. 

Firstly, the Crusades were the outcome of the 
long conflict between the eastern and western 
churches, /,e., between the Muslims and the Chris¬ 
tians for supremacy over each other. This conflict 
even before the Crusades had something of the na¬ 
ture of a crusade. In the 11th century arms of the 
western Christians were directed against Islam, be¬ 
cause the rapid rise of the latter “sent a thrill of 
horror throughout Christian Europe." 

Secondly, the pilgrimaging zeal of the Christians 
constituted another factor for the Crusades. In the 
11th century the zeal of the Christians for perfor¬ 
ming pilgrimage of Jerusalem became more ardent 
than ever. At the same timei Jerusalem or Pales¬ 
tine came under the control of the Turks and the 
Christian pilgrims began, to pour into the Holy Land, riug aoi 
But they were occasionally exposed to the ill-treat- ^ 
ment and robbery as we see to-day in the case of 
the Muslim pilgrims. This ill-treatment was exagge¬ 
rated by the pilgrims throughout Europe and the 
whole of the Christian world was set ablaze. 

Thirdly, it was the time of feudal anarchy in 
Europe. Lords and princes were engaged in cons¬ 
tant warfare against one another. The institutions Mafd * J _ f 
of chivalry and knighthood had transformed the 
Christian population into so many military bands. rfirccS 
The Christians and the Pope made a convenient use agniiuf the 
of martial spirit In order to divert the attention Huin ™ 
■of the nobles and lords from mutual warfare, they 
inspired them to do the meritorious act of fighting 
against the Muslims for the recovery of the Holy 
City, 
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Fourthly', the ^Muslims becamb the master of the 
Mediterranean Sea from the 10th century onward. 
Trade and commerce in the Mediterranean Sea was- 
fully controlled by them. The merchants of other 
nations especially Venice and Genoa had com* 
cerdal interest in the Sea, but the way was blocked 
against them. Hence the commercial interest play¬ 
ed an important part in the Crusades. 

Lastly, the appeal of Alexius Comnerus whose 
Asiatic possessions had been overrun by the SaljuqS, 
to Pope Urban II and the organising activity of the- 
latter constituted the immediate cause of the Cru¬ 
sades, Pope Urman II summoned a* council on Nov¬ 
ember 2ff, 1095 at Clermont in south-eastern France 
and urged the faithful to wage war against the Mus¬ 
lims. His aim during that time was to bring the 
Greek church under his sway. He prhmised a re¬ 
mission of sins to those who joined it and paradise 
to those who fell in battle. The rallying cry united 
the Christian world under the banner of Pope Urban 
H Within a short time a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand men, mostly Franks and Normans, had answer* 
ed the call and ipet at Constantinople. 

Course of Crusades 

The hirst arms of the Crusades led by Walter the 
’Penniless started in 490 A.H./1096 -AD. But it was 
defeated by the Christian Bulgarians. Peter the 
Hermit led the second army and marched through 
Hungary and Bulgaria and swept eiverything before 
them. The Sultan of Nice attached them and their 
leader Reginald embraced Islam with some of his 
companions and the rest were put to the sword. 

In thte year .491 A.H./1097 AD. the Christians 
undef "the leadership of Godfrey of Bouillon crossed 
the Bosphorus and after a seige of nine months con¬ 
quered Antioch. Cruelty, plunder and inhuman 
deeds were perpetrated during this time. 

After the fall of Antioch the Crusaders proceed¬ 
ed to Mirrat-un-Noman, a flourishing city of Syria. 
Here.also thousands of people were massacred mer¬ 
cilessly, From this place they marched upon Jeru¬ 
salem which ^hey captured easily. On the capture 
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of the Holy City followed the massacre of the Mus¬ 
lims. “Heaps of heads and hands and feet were to 
he seen throughout the streets and squares of the 
city •. History has hardly witnessed such a horrible 
spectacle but yet “no heart melted into compassion 
or expanded into benevolence”. Godfrey was made 
king of Jerusalem. His brother Baldwin succeeded 
him a year later. He was a capable, energetic and 
aggressive leader. In the year 503 A.H./1109 AJ3. 
the Crusaders captured and sacked Tripoli, and the 
people of this place were put to the sword and the 
library, college and manufactory were reduced to 
ashes, 

/ , 

During thi£ tinie the Saljuqid empire was in a 

State of disorder. The discord among the Sultans 
enabled the Crusaders to establish themselves in the 
land of Islam But at the instance of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad the chiefs of the country forgot their differences 
and joined hands to opposite invaders. So when 
Baldwin, the king of Jerusalem, invaded Damascus 
he was defeated and driven out hy the combined 
forces of the Muslims and the Sultan of *j*> m& * *? ut 
the whole of Europe was behind him. Thus being 
reinforced from Europe, Baldwin was able to re¬ 
cover the lost ground. 

■ i , ■ • 

Imaduddin Zangi (1123—1146 A-D.) ■■ 

On the death of Sultan Mahmud there arose a 
prominent man who played ah important role mthe 
history of Crusades. He not only opposed the shocK 
of the Franks but drove them inch by inch from 
their possessions”. He was Imaduddin Zangi, son of 
one of the chiefs of Sultan Malek Shah. Imaduddin 
Zangi was a man of strong ability and personality. 

He obtained the city of Wasit from Sultan Mahmud. 

The Government of Mosul and Upper Mesopotamia 
was also imposed on him later on. He received the 
title of Awbek from the Khalifah of Baghlai He 
devoted himself to the task of improving the Gov¬ 
ernment and organising the army before he took the occupation 
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the Crusaders, Zangi took possessions of Aleppo and 
Hamah. In the next year he drove the Crusaders 
from al-A^arib. Thus the power and influence of 
Zangi began to increase till he became the victor of 
Edessa. 

/ 

In the meantime the Greeks in co-operation 
with the Franks attacked and captured Buzza and 
put to the sword all the male members and carried 
into captivity the women and children* They then 
marched upon Caesarea. The lord of this place was 
Abu Asakir who appealed to Zangi for help. Imad- 
uddin Zangi responded to this call and with the ap¬ 
pearance of Zangi the Franks and the Greeks re¬ 
treated hastily. The fortress of Arka was razed to 
the ground and Balbek was captured and placed un¬ 
der the command of Najmuddin, father of Salahud- 
din, a famous warrior of the Crusades. 

Conquest of Edessa $- 

The greatest conquest of Zangi was the capture 
of Edessa in 539 AH./1144 AD, Edessa was consi¬ 
dered by the Christians “as one of the noblest cities, 
for it formed one of his bishopries”. The city was 
taken by storm. But Zangi did not persecute the in¬ 
habitants of the city like the Christians. None felt 
the weight of his sword save and except the fighting 
men and the monks and priests who excited the 
Frankish soldiers. But while he was engaged in the 
siege of KalaWabir, he was murdered by a soldier 
of his own. Thus ended the life of one of the great¬ 
est heroes of the age. He was a true patriot who 
fought for his motherland at her critical moment. 
It was due to his courage and capacity that the 
prestige and honour of the Muslims were saved and 
it was he who first checked the advance of the Cru¬ 
saders, He revived agriculture and restored peace 
and prosperity to the country. His door was open 
to the poor and the needy. The country found in 
him a sincere and worthy friend **who loved the 
back of a saddle better than a silken bed, the din of 
battle better than the most enchanting music, the 
clash of arms more than the blandishments of 
sweet-heart 11 . 
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NNutu4<Ub Mahmud (541—570 A H./1146—1174 All.) 

Imaduddin Zangi was succeeded by his illustri- 
■ous son, Nuruddin Mahmud, Mahmud was not only 
-a soldier but a jurist and scholar as well. Just after 
his accession to the throne of Aleppo, the Christians 
*of Edessa helped by the Franks rose against the 
garrison and massacred the Mushm soldiers in the 
^ity. No sooner had Nuruddin Mahmud heard the 
news of the fall of Edessa than be marched upon 
Ihe city and captured it. The soldiers and traitors 
were pul to the sword and the Armenians who 
joined with the Crusaders were expelled from the 
country. 

r j ‘ 

The Second Crusade 

The fall of Edessa created a greet tension all 
-over Europe, St Bernard “preached a fresh Crusade 
against Islam”, His preachings thus opened the Se¬ 
cond Crusade in European history. In response to 
holy war, Conrad III, emperor of Germany, and 
Louis YH with a large forge marched upon Asia. 
But both the sovereigns lost large portions of their 
armies on their march towards Syria, With the re¬ 
maining army they arrived at Antioch and from 
this place they proceeded to Damascus, The siege 
-of Damascus continued for several months when 
Nuruddin with his elder borther appeared before 
the besieging army. The Crusaders retreated hur¬ 
riedly towards Palestine and Conrad and Louis re¬ 
turned to Europe. Thus the Second Crusade come 
to % close, 

Nuruddin now began a career of conquest. He 
captured the Castle of al-Aareima and a few months 
later inflicted on the Crusaders a crushing defeat 
at Zaghra. He also captured the fortress of Apaxneas 
in the year 544 AH./ 1149 AD. The capture of 
Joscelin after a reverse facilitated the task of Nur¬ 
uddin who was able to reduce to subjection a num¬ 
ber of cities belonging to the Crusaders. But he was 
hot satisfied with these. He fully realized that so 
long as Damascus was held by the independent 
prince, it would be difficult for him to succeed against 
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the Crusaders. So, when the people of Damascus 
appealed to him for help against their ruler, he did 
not fail to avail himself of the opportunity and in 
no time he took possession of Damascus, The con¬ 
quest of Damascus gave him the title, al-MuZefe : uL 
AadiU ^ 

■' t 

Expedition of Egypt 

After six years when Shawer, a minister of the 
Fatimid ■ Khalifah, being ousted from office by a 
cahaL, sought help of Nuruddin, the latter readily res¬ 
ponded to his prayer and sent his famous General j 
^Shirkuh, But Shawer, being restored to his power, 
"stood against Shirkuh in co-operalion with the 
Franks and forced him to evacuate Egypt. 

In the year 5G3 A.h!/ 1167 AX>. Shirkuh again 
entered Egvot and Shawer sought the help of 
ArnauTy, the king of Jerusalem. The latter with a 
view to occupying the country, sent an army to the 
help of Shawer. But the combined force was total- j 
ly defeated in the battle of Balbain and a treaty 
jwas concluded by which Shirkuh agreed to return 
to Damascus on receiving 50,000 pieces of gold and 
Amaury was to withdraw his troops from Egypt. Bui 
the latter did not leave Cairo and thereby broke the 
terms of the treaty. Moreover, they began to oppress 
the people and v/hen their tyranny exceeded its , 
limit, the Khalifah himself. appealed to Nuruddin j 
for help. Nuruddin again sent his General, Shirkuh, , 
tn Egypt. On the approach of Shirkuh the Cru&a- j 
ders left the country. Shirkuh was well received 
by the people of Egypt and their Khalifah, He was 
ultimately appointed prime minister. Shawer was, 
put to death. But Shirkuh could not enjoy his post - 
long. He died two months later and was succeed¬ 
ed by his nephew Salahuddin. When the life of 
the last Fatimid Khalifah was drawing to a close, 
Salahuddin restored in Egypt the spiritual authority 
of the Abbasid Khalifah, and after the death of the 
Fatimid Khalifah, lie became the virtual ruler of 
Egypt. . . . 
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Salahuddin (570—590 A.H./1174--11&3 A.D.) 

Salahuddin was bom at Takrit in 432 A.H,/ 

1137 A-D. His father Najmuddin Ayyub was a trust¬ 
ed officer of Zangi as well as of Nuruddin. Salah- 
uddin’s youth was entirely undistinguished and up 
to the age of twenty-flve he remained a completely career 
obscure individual. After that a complete change 
■came over his career and he proved himself worthy 
■of his task. 

During the later part of Nuruddin’s reign, 
Salahuddin was a distinguished lieutenant and after Lieuimari 
the death of his patron and master he consolidated 
his independent authority over the whole of Egypt, dra 
part of Nubia, Hijsz and Yaman. Nuruddin was suc¬ 
ceeded by his minor son Malek Shah. The minority 
of Malek Shall encouraged the Ameers to rise in 
power and thus the internal dispute of the empire 
invited the crusaders to attack Damascus. The 
siege of Damascus continued till Salahuddin came Nuruddin 
to its rescue. But the young king Malek Shah, ins¬ 
tigated by Gumushtagin, did not look upon him 
with friendly eyes. On the contrary, he instigated apture at 
the people to rise against this man. Salahuddin dahukuj 
was then forced tq declare war against the people 
of Aleppo. The troops of Aleppo were defeated, 
and finding no other way Malek Shah appealed to Sa | ahuild -■. 
the Crusaders for help. The latter laid siege to 
Edessa but on the approach of Salahuddin raised the ^ith iKc 
siege. He cut off all oppositions and paved the way * lc 
for his future work. He was invested by this time SuIt9n 
With the title of Sultan. 

The year of 1181 A.D. (577 A.H.) saw the death 
of Malek Shah, He was succeeded by his cousin Dfaih ^ 
Ijz-uddin, Izz-uddin soon gave the principality of 
Aleppo to his brother Imadudidn who acknowledged sluh 
the suzerainty of Salahuddin. By the end of 1182 
A,D, (578 A.H,) the power of Salahuddin was re¬ 
cognized by the whole of Western Asia, 

After the death of Amaury, his son Baldwin IV 
succeeded him. During the reign of this ruler, a »™ch of 
truce was concluded betwen the Muslims and the ^ ^ 
Christians. But in the year 5B2 A.H /1186 A.D,, >i 

Reginald, the ruler of Kara, violated the treaty by 
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attacking the Muslim caravan passing by his castle 
and thereby incurred the displeasure of the Muslims. 
Salahuddin, on knowing this, demanded compensa¬ 
tion for the breach of truce and when it was refused 
he laid siege to Kara and sent a force under ‘Ali 
towards Galilee to watch the Franks* The Chris¬ 
tians being apprised of the siege of Kara, marched 
against him. By the 3rd of July, 1137 A.D„ both 
the armies met at a place named Hittln, where a 
hotly contested battle was fought in which the 
Christians were defeated. Ten thousand soldiers 
died in the battle and the prominent leaders were 
taken prisoner. The Sultan then captured the castle 
of Tiberiade. Acre also came under his possession 
after a short resistance. Thus Naplus, Jericho, 'j! 
Ramla, Caesarea, Arsuf, Jafia, Beyrut and a number 
of other cities fell one by one into the hands of 
Salahuddin. 

Salahuddin then turned his attention towards 
Jerusalem where millions of people were massacred 
by the Christians. He marched upon the Holy City 
and reaching the destination asked the inhabitants 
to surrender. But on their refusal he made a vow 
to take revenge of the massacre on the Muslims 
committed by the soldiers of Godfrey. A short 
while after Jerusalem was besieged, the Crusaders ^ 
lost heart and appealed to the Sultan for mercy “in 
the name of common father of mankind* I . His heart 
was softened and he could not fulfil his vow of re¬ 
venge. He allowed the Greeks and Syrian Chris¬ 
tians to live within Jerusalem in the full enjoyment 
of their dvil rights. The Franks and the Latins ^ 
were permitted to live in Palestine as they expres¬ 
sed their will Their ransom, was fixed at the rate 
of 10 dinars for every female and 1 for each child, 
failing which they were to remain in bondage. But 
this was not strictly carried out. The Sultan him* 
self allowed several thousand people out of kindness 
to go without ransom. He also paid the ransom oi 
ten thousand people and his brother released seven 
thousand more* He also distributed a huge sum 
of money among the poor and the needy Christians 
for their journey expenses. He knew how the Mus¬ 
lims had been butchered indiscriminately by the 
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Christians, yet his magnanimous heart did not take 
any revenge on the Christians, On the other hand 
he established a brotherhood between the Christians 
and the Muslims by allowing the former to enjoy 
equal rights with the Muslims in Jerusalem and **. 
thereby attracted the attention of the Christians of 
other countries who were eager to come to his domi- chmdaiu, 
nion. Mill says, “Many of the Christians who left 
Jerusalem, went to Antioch but Bohemond not only 
denied them hospitality but even striped them. 

They marched into the Saracenic country and were 
well received 11 * Thus his treatment towards the 
Christians was unparalleled in the history of the 
world when oppression and torture, cruelty and 
massacre were the order of Christendom* 

The fall of Jerusalem threw Christendom into 
great commotion and the Crusaders inspired and \ * 

induced the soverign and princes of Europe to em¬ 
bark on another Crusade. Thousands of Christians 
again poured into Tyre to recover the lost prestige* cruadc 
In response to the crying call of the ecclesiastics, 

Frederick Barbarossa, the Emperor of Germany, 

Philip Augustus and Richard, kings of France and 
England respectively, came to join the Crusade* 

^ ■ 

A famous historian says in this connection that 
the Franks came from all directions by land and by 
sea with all their forces. Even women equipped Sic j^ of 
themselves for the war. When they were all united Acre 
at Tyre, they marched upon Acre and laid siege to 
it* . r 

When Satahuddin was informed of their move¬ 
ment, he hi! upon a plan to attack them en rente, 
hut was persuaded by his Ameers to attack them 
on the open ground before Acre, Here he made a 
great mistake by pursuing the policy of the Ameers. 

“Had", says the historian, "Salahuddin acted ac¬ 
cording to his own opinion and attacked the Franks 
before they had taken up position before Acre, he 
would have saved the city'*. By the 14th Septem¬ 
ber, 1189 A.D., Salahuddin attacked the Crusaders. 

Hia nephew Taqluddin drove the Crusaders from 
their position and restored communication with 
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Acre. Ibn al-Athir says, "Had the Muslins conti¬ 
nued the fight up to the night, they would have 
completely attained their object, but after gaining 
half the position of the Franks, they rested to re¬ 
sume the battle next day”. The siege of Acre con¬ 
tinued nearly for two years. The Muslims in spite 
of hardship and troubles throughout this period did 
not lose their heart, but all attempts of resistance 
were frustrated when Richard and Philip Augustus 
came in person with overwhelming forces. The 
Sultan now being tired of war* pestilence and 
famine* began to feel the weight of the Crusaders 
and Mash tub* the commandant of the city, at last 
asked Philip Augustus for the same conditions that 
the Muslims accorded to the Christians during the 
capture of Jerusalem. But the ungrate[ul king of 
England did not show any mercy to the Muslims and 
“buthhered them in cold blood within sight of their 
brethren”* 

On the fall of Acre the Crusaders marched upon 
Ascalon under the command of Richard. Salahud- 
din in the meantime directed his operation and 
reached Ascalon. When Richard arrived, he found 
that the city was surrounded by man of indomit¬ 
able will aud unceasing energy'. He, being unable 
to seize the city, sent messengers to Salahuddin for 
peace. The Sultan after a hot. deal of discussion 
and negotiations with the Christians, agreed to the 
proposal for peace, i 11 A peace was at last established 
between the Muslims and the Christians and dec¬ 
laring that the territories of both should equally 
enjoy repose and security and that persons of either 
nation might go into the territory of the other and 
return again without molestation or f^ar 11 . Thus 
ended the Third Crusade..- 

After the departure of Richard, Salahuddip re¬ 
mained for a while at Jerusalem. He then returned 
to Damascus where he passed the rest of his Ufa. 
The exhaustion of the long campaign had enfeebled 
his robust health and fever carried him off six 
months after the peace (1193 A.lO. ‘The day of 
his death* 1 , says a writer, “was for Islam and the 
Muslims a misfortune such as they never suffered 
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since they were deprived of the first four Caliphs. 
The palace* the empire and the world were over¬ 
whelmed with grief, the whole city was plunged in 
sorrow,and followed his bier weeping and crying”. 
Magnanimous, chivalrous, gentle, sympathetic, pure 
in heart and life, ascetic and laborious, simple in his 
habits, fervently devout and only severe in his zeal 
for the faith, he has been rightly called one of the 
greatest and most chivalrous monarchs the world 
has ever produced. 


Salahuddin was not only a warrior but also a 
great patron of learning and arts. Many distin¬ 
guished men of letters adorned his court. The most 
prominent of them were the Katib Imaduddin and 
the jurist al-Hakkari. The Sultan established 
schools, colleges and hospitals in his dominion. 

Two years after the death of Salahuddin the 
Fourth Crusade was opened at the instance of Pope 
Celestine III. But in reality the conflict between 
the Muslims and the Christians had ended with the 
Third Crusade. So, the next struggles between 
Islam and Christendom were not so worthy of note. 
In the year 1105 A.D. the Crusaders captured Sicily 
and two expeditions were sent towards Syria. The 
Christians lauded on the Phoenician coast and siezed 
Beyrut. At this the son of Salahuddin named 
hastened to resist the Crusaders. r ^, a . tt ? ck ^ d . 
whilst the Crusaders laid siege to Tibmin.but ulti¬ 
mately they were forced to raise the seige and to 
sue for peace. A treaty was concluded in the yeax 
595 A.H./1138 A.D. on condition that the war should 
he suspended for three years. 

Three years had not elapsed when Innocent IH 
declared the Fifth Crusade and invited men to ]oin 
it. Richard of England vehemently refused to ]oi 
the Crusade hut the other princes of Europe gladly 
accepted the invitation to participate in the war. 
Luckily for the Muslims they, instead .of marching 
acainsf Syria, turned their arms against Constanti¬ 
nople When, the Christians took the city, they put 
every Greek male and female to the sword. Bui ^ 1 ’ 
«ry, cruelty and plundering went on simultaneously 

fnr a few days. , 
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In the year 613 A.H./1216 A.D. Innocent lU 
preached the Sixth Crusade. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand men, chiefly Germans, landed in 
Syria and after devastating the portions of the sea 
coast, they proceeded to Egypt and laid siege to Da¬ 
rn ietta. Out of seventy thousand men only three 
thousand remained to tell the tale of their suffer¬ 
ings- The Franks now marched upon Cairo, but by 
the incessant attack of the Muslims they were com* 
pel led to sue for peace. A treaty was concluded by 
which the Crusaders agreed to leave Damietta, 

The internal dispute of the Sultans led Kamil 
to make a treaty with Frederick of Germany fay 
which the later obtained the possession of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

In the year 636 A.H./1238 AD., Gregory IX 
proclaimed another Crusade. During the same year 
Kamil died. The Christians arrived at Palestine by 
violating the treaty made between the Christians 
and Kamil in the year 637 A.B./1239 A.D. A son of 
Kamil, Abu Nasar Baud by name, defeated the 
Christians and re-occupied Jerusalem. 

In the year 642 A-H./1244 A.D. the troops of 
Muhammad Khwarizm, driven by Chengis Khan, 
came to Syria and plunged it into disorder. After 
a series of battles they were discomfited by Malek 
as*Saleh Ayyub. Whilst the latter was engaged in 
Syria, the Christians launched the Eighth Crusade 
under the leadership of Louis IX of France. But 
when Louis reached Egypt, he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Turan Shalt, son of Ayyub. A 
treaty was concluded by which Louis was set free. 

After the Eighth Crusade, the Franks made at¬ 
tempts to regain their lost possessions but all their 
efforts ended in failure. 

.Besults of the Crusades 

The Crusades had important results in the his¬ 
tory of the world. It was the Crusades which 
brought Europe into dose contact with the Muslim 
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world and thus the relationship between the East Co™ 
and the West was established. This contact led to 
exchange of ideas between the two countries- The ^ E “ t 
knowledge of the progressive and advanced people 
of the East gave impetus to the intellectual growth 
of Western Europe. It played an important part in 
bringing about renaissance in Europe. 

t 

The Crusades promoted the interest of Europe -Hw 
in the field of trade and commerce. Previously, cWo * 
the West had no idea of the East. As a result of promutH) 
the Crusades, the Europeans learnt some important 
arts and inventions, such as the Mariner's Compass, ^ , 

the Windmill, etc. from the Muslims. They also i uropc 
came to know the advanced method of agriculture 
and the more developed industrial life of the East. 

When they went back to Europe, they established with the 
a market in their country for the eastern goods, develop * 
The western people began to realise the necessity <■* 
of the eastern goods and out of this necessity there 
grew up the development of commercial activity icm(ty 
between the East and the West. The commercial M ^hn* v 
activity further led to the development of maritime lo* 
activity in the Mediterranean. But the Muslims 
who; once controlled the Mediterranean Sea lost 
their supremacy, while the Europeans were freely 
using the sea route across the Mediterranean, ^ 


Fall of the Abbasid Dynasty 

Throughout the period of the Crusades the Mus^ 
lim generals and soldiers showed the extremest 
sympathy and kindness, patience and pemverance, 
forgiveness and gentleness, and shave all, the chi¬ 
valrous spirit. During this time the Khahfahs of Inva ^ nn 
Baghdad were involved in their internal struggle. h*!.^ 
When their country was threatened by the Crusa¬ 
ders, they paid no heed to it. They were passmg 
their days idly and extravagantly. Jhis mode of 
life continued till the capture.of Baghdad ^ Halagu. 
a grandson of Chengiz Khan, who devastated *e 
city and killed al-Musta’siirt,. the lastKha iiah of 
the Abbasid dynasty in 1258 AD. Thus the long 
Ah hit Kid dynasty came to an end. 
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Causes xtf the Fall trt tie AbbasiiDyiQ$st^ 

To trace the caused bf the downfall of the Abba* 
f sld dynasty is to recount the doings of the Khalifahs, 

\ Most of the later Khalifahs of this dynasty led pom- 
! poiis and luxurious life and cared little for the State, 

I Instead of making any attempt to uplift the condi¬ 
tion of the subjects and to improve the Govern* 
mcnt f they devoted their valuable time to wine, 
women and music. Moreover, they lost the vigour 
and energy to hold the sceptre as their ^jood became 
diluted with that of the conquered, ^ 

The supremacy of the Turks in the later period 
was one of the causes of the fall of the empire. 
After the death of Mutawakkil the power of the 
Turks began to increase rapidly and the successors 
of Mutawakkil could not resist it. The Arabs and 
the Persians became disgusted with their high han¬ 
ded policy. The result of this alienation was the 
establishment of a number of Independent States 
which proved fatal to the empire. 

The negligence of the military department 
under the later Khalifahs greatly contributed to the 
downfall of the Abbasids- The success and stabi¬ 
lity of the empire depends on military strength. But 
J as there was no question .of expansion during this 
period, the later Khalifahs gave no importance to 
this essential department. The effect was that the 
soldiers lost their martial spirit and when the coun- 
try was attacked by foreigners, they\could not copd' 
with the enemy. 

The relation between the Provincial and- the 
Central Governments was not cordial. ■ Tn many 
cases the Provincial Governors endeavoured to defy 
the authority of the Centre and declared their inde¬ 
pendence, Thus they created disturbance in the 
empire and often embarrassed the Centre, 

Racial enmity was one of the prime factors in 
the overthrow of the Abbasid dynasty. The strug¬ 
gle between the Arabs and non-Arabs, between the 
Mus 1 itns and n on-Muslim s was going on in full 
swing during this period. The Iranians who were 
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favoured by the Abbasids despised the Arabs and 
the Arabs despised the Iranians and others. The 
non-Arabs began to rally round the Iranians and to 
oppose the rise of the Arabs in every possible way. 
But the Khalifahs could not unite these people under 
one banner. The consequence was the division o£ 
the Muslims into several sects and thus the disinte¬ 
gration of the empire set in slowly but steadily. 


Among several factors that led to the downfall 

of the empire, the economic factors were no less ^_ 

important. The imposition of taxes for the interest \ 
of the ruling class discouraged farming and induk- & onofmc \ 
try and the constant bloody strifes left many a [ XUKt | 
piece of cultivated land desolate and forlon. The 

flood in Mesopotemia made the people hopeless and -- 

homeless. Beside this, “famine and epidemic de¬ 
cimated the population in many provindes 

To these causes of decay must be added the in¬ 
vasion of Halagu, a grandson of Chengiz Khan, who 

devasted the city of Baghdad on such a scale that _ 

“for three years the streets ran with blood and th&' ^ 
water of the Tigris was dyed red fonr jniles along 
the course”. He killed the last Khahfah of the dy¬ 
nasty and massacred his family so much so that for 
the first time in its history the Muslim world was J 

left without a Khalifah whose name could be cited ' 

in the Firday prayers." 
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ADMINISTRATION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
UNDER THE ABBASIDS 

Administra lion 

The farm of the Abbasid Government was an 
absolute monarchy. There was practically no check 
on the power of the Khalifah. He was the head of 
the State os well as of the Church. He was the 
Commander-In-Chief of the Army and the cohferer 
of titles. He had the power to nominate his suc¬ 
cessor to the future throne and in doing this he fol¬ 
lowed no rule of succession. The object of the early 
Abbasids was the consolidation of the empire and 
to attain this end foreign conquests were abandoned. 

Below the Khalifah was the Vizier. The office 
of the Vizier was of Persian origin, The Viziers 
were of two classes— (a) those with limited powers 
and (b) those with unlimited powers. The Vizier 
with unlimited powers was called the Grand Vizier* 
The Grand Vizier practically exercised the powers 
and prerogatives of the sovereign and was only re¬ 
quired o inform the Khalifah of all he had done* 
He could make any arrangement ^ he considered, ne¬ 
cessary, without preliminary sanction*. Only he 
could not dismiss an officer appointed by the Kba- 
lifah. On the other hand, he had the power of ap¬ 
pointing officers in the name of the sovereign and 
of sitting in a final court of appeal in law suits. Ex¬ 
cept under the first two Khalifahs the Vizier was 
all in all His power grew more, and more as the 
Khalifah plunged deeper into the pleasures of the 
harem. The power of the Limited Vizier was not 
so large or extensive! He had no initiative of his 
own but had merely to carry out the orders of the 
Khalifah, He was merely the intermediary between 
the ruler and the ruled. The Viziers were required 
to have a thorough knowledge of administration and 
taxation and of the local condition of the provinces. 
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The Government of the Khalifah was called ad- 
Diwan-ul-Aziz or the August Board, presided over 
by the Grand Vizier. The Diwan-ul-Kharaj (Dept, 
-of Finance), the Diwan-ul-Dia (Office of the Crown 
Property), the Diwan-uz-Zuman (Accounts Office), 
the Diwan-ubJund (War Office), the Diwan-ul- 
Mawali-wal-Ghilman (Office for the Protection of 
Clients and Slaves), the Diwan-uz-Zimanan-Nafa- 
kat, (Household Expenses Office), the Diwan-ur- 
Easail (Board of Correspondence or Chancery 
• Office), the Diwan-an-Nazr fil Mazalim (Board for 
the Inspection of Grievances), and the Diwan-ul- 
Ahdas-wash-Shurta (Militia and Police Office) were 
the principal departments of the State. Besides 
these, there were other minor departments. * 

For the maintenance of internal peace, the police 
department was organised* The head of the depart¬ 
ment was called S/iafiib-ujft-SJmrm. In later times 
the Shahib-ush-Shurta assumed the position of 
Vizier. 

Justice was administered by the Qazis and the 
Chief Qazi who was called the Qazi-ul-Quzzat was 
. the highest judicial officer. To help : the Qazis in 
the administration of justice, another class of offi¬ 
cers was established Who were called AerfLs. In 
the case of civil rights among the non-Muslims all 
questions were referred to their own ecclesiastical 
heads. , , 

Provincial Government 

For administrative purposes the whole empire 
was divided into several provinces. Each province 
was governed by an officer called the Ameer, who 
was appointed by the Khalifah and was directly 
responsible to the Khalifah, In his own province the 
Ameer exercised supreme authority as long as he 
enjoyed the Khalifah^ good-will on which depen¬ 
ded the tenture of his., office. But his office was not 
hereditary. He was subject to transfer or recall at 

any moment. B „ , ■ , 

The Shurta who was under the Shahib^sh- 
Shurta was in charge of the city police. The muni¬ 
cipal police was under a Special Officer called the 
Muhtasib. 
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Eat* city had its own Qazi and in largo towns 
there were several Deputy Qazis. In the beginning, 
of the Abbaaid period the provincial Qazis were ap- 
* pointed by the Provincial Governors but afterwards 
they were appointed by the Chief Qazi of Baghdad* 

An important feature of the Abbssid Govern¬ 
ment was the postal department. In each provin¬ 
cial capital a postmaster, called in Arabic Shahib-ul- 
Barid. was charged with the control of the postal es~ 
tablishment. He not only superintended the work 
of the postal department, but also kept the Khalifah. 
informed of all important provincial matters. “He 
was in fact a direct confidential agent of the Central 
Government and periodically submitted confiden¬ 
tial reports on the condition of the Province . 
There were other officials but their names are not 
mentionable here. 

The Revenue 

The revenue of the Abbosid empire was derived, 
from the land tax, which constituted the main 
source of income from non-believers ; tithes or in¬ 
come tax, the fifth of the produce of mines and pas¬ 
turage, the tax on non-Muslim (in lieu of military 
service), customs duties, salt and fishery tax, tax 
pa i d by shop-keepers for the u se of tb e public 
places, tax upon factories, tax upon luxuries and 
tax upon imports- The last one was abolished by 
Wathiq. 

Military Organization 

During the reign of the first few Khaiifahs the 
military organization was a matter of wonder and 
great astonishment, though the later Abbasids lost 
their military predominance. It has already been 
► shown that under Marwan H the Umsyyad army is 
said to have numbered 1,20,000. Under the early 
Abbasids still a larger number of forces were avail¬ 
able for employment in the field, Khalifah Harun 
ar-Rashid had under his command ,1,35,000 paid 
soldiers and a very large number of volunteers when 
he marched against Emperor NicephoTUS. In the 
civil war between al-Ainin. and al-Mamun, the* 
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lattcr*s forces which occupied Iraq, were estimated 
a t 1,25,000 and on the side of Amin, the ruling 
KhaUfah, there must have been a considerable 
number. Besides this, both Mamun and Amin must E^q^i 
have left some additional forces behind them to force 
garrison the eastern provinces and the frontier 
towns respectively. *Tn a parade Baghdad, con- Atl 
ducted under al-Muktadir (917 A.D.) in the pre¬ 
sence of the Byzantine envoys, 1,60,000 cavalry and 
footmen are reported to have taken part”. r t 

Under the Abbasids higher military posts were 
open to all nationals and equal salaries were given miaif ’ 
to soldiers of all nationalities. This treatment of posl 
the soldiers attracted many men to Islam and to the 1D a \\ 
army of the Khalifah. Many new converts in Syria, nation^ 
Egypt, Africa, al-Iraq, Persia and Transoxiana chose 
military service under the Abbasids. 

A1-Mansur formed three national divisions viz*i 
the North Arabian Division (the Mudarite), the 
South Arabian Division (Yamanite) and the Khux- 
asani Division. Al-Mu’tasim added two more divi- 
sions—one consisting of the Turks and the other of 
the Africans. This division of the army mto na- mJBI 
tional corps destroyed the ‘espirit de corps of the 
Muslim army and introduced in its place a spirit 
of antagonism, jealousy and rivalry for power which 
ultimately proved fatal to the empire. 

The salaries of the soldiers Were much less 
than those under the Umayyads. Under the 
Umayyads the average salary of the forces was 
about six hundred dirhams per annum. It. rose 
under Mu*awiyah to 1000 per head Pf r ^ 
reign of as-Saffah, the first Abbasid Khahfah, the 0 f 
average pay of the foot soldiers was 960 dirhams per mic «ld^ 
annum m addition to the usual rations, allowances 
and share in the booty. The horseman received 
double the salary. Towards the close of Harun ar- 
Bashid’s reign the salary of a foot soldier had fallen 
down to 60 dirhams a month and under al-Mamun. 
the salary was further reduced to 20 a 

month. The horseman received only 40 dirhams. 

During the civil war between al-Acmn and ai- 
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Mamun, both sides paid their soldiers at 960 dirhams 
per annum. 

Under the Abbasids Baghdad became a most 
prosperous city. It was not only the capital of the 
Abbasids but also served the military purpose. AI- 
Mansur fortified the city of Baghdad. He also built 
a strong citadel near ar-Raqqah on the upper reaches 
of the Euphrates and garrisoned it with Khurasa¬ 
nian soldiers. He called the citadel ar-Rafiqah. 
t Al-Mansur and his successors recovered all the. 
frontier towns, fortified them and planted in them 
Muslim colonies, Harun ar-Rasbid created a spe¬ 
cial province named ai-Awasim out of the border 
towns of Asia Minor, Al-Mansur built and fortified 
Mar'ash, Malatyah and several other border towns. 
He quartered garrison of 4,000 men at Malatyah and 
gave them special allowances and facilities, Ar- 
Kashid had surrounded the town of Massisah with 
ramparts. He manned Taurus with a garrison and 
converted it into a large camp. He fortified Adana 
and quartered a garrison there. At Anazarbah (11 
miles north-east of Massisah) he planted another 
military colony. He built a citadel at Mar’ash and 
called it al-Haruniyah whilst Empress Zubayda re¬ 
built Iskandarun (Alexandretta) at her own ex¬ 
pense. Al-Mu*tasim completed the fortification of 
Massisah and had peopled the old town of Tyana 
with military colonists. The system of border for¬ 
tifications was also adopted in other provinces. High 
salaries were paid to the garrison qf outposts. 

The army consisted of the infantry, the cavalry, 
the archers, the naphtha firemen (annaffatun), the 
hole-markers and the labour corps. On active ser¬ 
vice there were two classes of soldiers— the regulars 
and the volunteers. The regulars who were per- 
p- manently on active service were called Murtaziqah 
(regularly paid) and the volunteers were designated 
Mufataivwiah. The latter received ration only 
while on duty. Their women and children received 
gratuity either in kind or in money during their 
absence from home. 

The infantry used lances, bows and arrows, 
javelins, swords and battle-axes and the cavalry 
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used naphtha (or green fire) I*! 
tine fashion every fo men of the a™v ^ 3 "* "* 

manded by an Anf, every 100 by a Naqib and every 
1000 by a Qnaid. “A corps wag generally 
posed of 1000 men and was commanded by an Ameer. 

The army was accompanied by a select staff of . 
engineers in all its movements and these officers 

cmIv tirnes”^ at A eV ! ry io i tless and cit y* p «m the 4» fa ii» 
early times the Arabs used to have physicians and ,rm * 

surgeons in the army. Each army had a Qari who 

was in charge of the booty and distributed it accord- 

rng to the laws of Islam. Under the Abbasids the Mon* of 

Arabs had a very efficient spy system. But the *' 

morale 0± the soldiers was much lower than that of sdd, ' n 

the lighters of the earlier periods. 

Naval Power 


Under the Abbasids the Arab merchants traver- 
sed India and the Pacific Ocean. The Arabs were 
supreme in the Mediterranean. From Antioch to 
J~J) e Atlantic they took 36 days to journey. The 
Tigris, the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf lying 
■ tlose to the capital, facilitated sea-borne trade "and 
communications in the East. When Mansur founded 
Baghdad on the hank of the Tigris, each place of 
the city was converted into a waterway. The site of 
the capital was selected chiefly for trade communi¬ 
cations with other parts of the world through the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, 


Under the Abbasids* maritime trade was foster- V 
ed and encouraged. Ad an wai the great centre of 
trade between Africa and Arabia and the meeting 
point of the trade between India and China on one 
hand and Egypt on the other, Siraf was the world 
port of the Persian Gulf through which the exports Main trade 
and imports of entire Persia passed. Basrah, Hurmuz 
and Daibul were the other important ports of the . 

Arabs. The Muslims had trading centres in all the r 
important cities of the Far East. 
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The Abbasids occupied Sind as successors of th& 
Umayyads. In 159 A.H./775 A,D. in the reign of the* 
Abbasids Khalifah Mahdi, the Arabs made a naval 
raid on Gujrat. Though ifriqiyah became indepen¬ 
dent under Harun ar-Rasbid he was able to conquer 
Rhodes for the second time. Crete and Cyprus were 
also attacked by him in 175 A.H./791 A.D. and the 
Greek admiral was taken prisoner In the reign of 
a 1-Mamun the Aghlabid fleet conquered Sicily and 
ravaged lower Italy. It was the mightiest fleet in. 
the Mediterranean. Doling the reign of al-Wathiq 
the Aghlabid forces appeared before the very walls 
of Rome, The naval power of the Muslims thus 
reaches the height of its glory in the reign of the- 
Abbasids. 

Social Condition 

It will be very interesting to go through the past 
history of the Abbasids and to form an idea there¬ 
from about the social and economic condition of the 
people. 

The Kb al if ah was the head of the society. He 
commanded the highest respect of the people. Below 
the Khalifah stood the high officials of the court in 
respect. Women enjoyed the same position in the 
society as their Umayyad sisters. But towards the 
end of the tenth century, the system of strict seclu¬ 
sion and absolute separation from the male sexes 
had become general. During this period many of the 
Abbasid ladies such as Khaizuran, Ulavyah, Zubay- 
da and Bur an excelled in handling the machinery 
of the State and took an active part in polities. Many 
of them also evinced a keen interest in literary pur¬ 
suits. Empress Zubayda was a talented woman and 
an accomplished poetess. Zubayda who won nation¬ 
al fame in the days of Mu’tasim is described by the 
Kitabul Aghani as a woman of great beauty, virtue 
and talent She was also famous as a singer and a 
musician. Fazl was a gifted poetess in the reign of 
Mu’tawakkil. Shaikha Shuhda was another talent¬ 
ed lady who lectured in Baghdad on history and 
literature, Jainab Um ra-ul-Mu wayyid was a distin¬ 
guished lawyer. Taqia, daughter of Abul Faraj,, 
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was a renowned poetess. In a word, the Muslim 
women in the days of the Abbasids were cultured 
and enlightened. 


Music was patronized in 'the Abbasid society, 

Ulayyah was one of the most accomplished musi¬ 
cians of her time. Princesses and ladies of the high- Mutlc ami 
est rank often attended the musical performance ndl " 
and sometimes they gave musical soiree in their 
houses. Dancing was also encouraged in the society. 
Drinking was. not unknown to the Abbasids. Polo, 
chess, archery, horse-racing, hunting* etc., became 
popular games under the Abbasids, 

Social *re-u mans were held in the houses of the 
hobles and magnates where people of different tal¬ 
ents used to attend for literary discussion. The 
aim of such gatherings was to find out truth for 
people. This society compiled several books on Jus- reumtviJ 
tory, literature* philosophy and science. Book¬ 
sellers occupied an important position in the then, 
society. Their shops were the centre of attraction 
for the scholars and the students. 


The slave system was in vogue under the Ab¬ 
basids Every rich man had a slave, or a number 
of ‘■vaves attached lo his household. The slaves were 
recruited from non-Muslim people captured by force, 
or taken prisoner in times of war or purchased in 
times of peace. 'Some were Negroes, others were 
Turks still others were white*. The white slaves 
were mainly Greeks and Slavs, Armenians and 
Berbers. There Were many eunuchs among the 
slaves who were engaged in the service of the 
‘harem'. "The maidens among slaves were used as 
singers, dancers and concubines, and some of them 
•exerted appreciable influence over their Khalifas- 
masters'". 

The dress of the aristocratic class was modelled 
after that of the rulers, The common head-gear was 
the black high-peaked hat, «qalansuwah, made of 
felt or wool. It was introduced by al-Mansur. • W:ide 
trousers of Persian origin, shirt, vest and jacket mth 

outer mantle completed the wardrobe of a gentle- 
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turbans and mantles (taylasan'j. The dress of 
women varied according to their rank and position 
The fashionable head-dress for the ladies of the 
high-rank introduced by Uiayyah, half-sister bf 
Harun *r-Rashid, “was evidently a dome-shaped cap 
round the bottom of which was circlet that would 
be adored with jewels," Among other objects of 
feminine adornment were anklets and bracelets 
Among the middle classes, women generally cover¬ 
ed their heads with flat ornaments of gold, a kind of 
fillet, often interspersed with pearls and emeralds. 

Economic Condition 

People pursued different professions of their 
livelihood in the days of Abbasids. Industrialists, 
artisans, men of letters and technicians formed the 
upper middle-class, while the lower middle-class 
consisted of the agriculturists and shepherds These 
people were free from the cares and anxieties of the 
modem economic life. 

The Abbasid period witnessed the progress in 
trade and commerce, Baghdad, Basrah and Alex¬ 
andria became the business centres of the time 
and through them the Muslim world came to be 
introduced to the other civilized countries of the 
world. People carried their business to the out¬ 
side world and brought immense wealth therefrom 
to the capital. 

Industry was greatly developed under the Ab- 
basids. Cottage industry flourished in different 
parts of the empire. In Western Asia the manu¬ 
facture of the rugs, tapestry, silk, cotton and wool¬ 
len fabrics, satin, brocade, sofa and cushion covers 
as Well as other articles of furniture and kitchen 
utensils could be chiefly noticed. “The many 
looms of Persia and Iraq turned out carpets and 
textiles * Agriculture received great impetus in 
the hands of the Abbarids, The Khalifahs were 
mainly interested in agricultural affairs, because 
they realized that farming was the chief source of 
the State income. They Increased the fertility of 
the soil by proper irrigation and improved the sta- 
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tus of the native inhabitants on whom the tilling of 
the land wholly depended. 

Education 

During the Abbasid period education reached 
the climax of its development. The Khalifahs were 
the distinguished patrons of learning and the learn¬ 
ed. Towards the close of the Umayyad period edu¬ 
cation had become common throughout the Islamic 
world. Most of the Muslims, both male and female EI ™™ ,Jir V 
could read and understand the Quran. The entire Kh00t 
teaching system of the Muslims falls into two groups, 
namely, the elementary school and the school for 
higher education, “The elementary school was an 
adjunct of the mosque,” says Prof. Hitti and the 
Quran was used as a reading text book. Sometimes 
schools were held in private houses and in shops 
and in mosques. Mosque-schools were numerous in 
the city. According to Yaqubi, there were in that 
capital (Baghdad) thirty thousand mosques. Besides 
the mosques, there were 'maktabs’ which served as 
elementary schools. 

The curriculum of the elementary schools con¬ 
sisted of reading, writing, grammar, traditions of 
the Prophet, elementary principles of arithmetic 
and some devotional poems. "Throughout the whole 
curriculum memory work was especially emphasiz¬ 
ed".* Senior students studied Quranic exegesis, 

Quranic criticism, the science of Apostolic Tradi- 1 

tion, Jurisprudence, scholastic Theology, Lexicogra¬ 
phy, Rhetoric and Literature, Advanced scholars 
engaged themselves in the duty of Astronomy, sphe¬ 
rical Geometry, Philosophy, _Geometry T Music and 
Medicine. 

Under the Abbasids, child education began at 
home. At the age of six, boys were admitted into 
schools and, *it was then that his formal education 
started: 1 Along with the hoys, the girls were allow- c<y - rtl ' ja ' 
ed to attend the schools. The girls were expected to ™ ^ 
read the Quran and acquire religious knowledge, 

: Those Who continued and became master of theolo- 


* P, Ji. Hi 111, History of the jitszhf. 
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gy and other subjects, took to learning as a profes¬ 
sion/* A brilliant woman named Amrah, used, her 
house as school. The system of co-education was 
prevalent among the Arabs in those days. The be¬ 
nefit of teaching was extended to the poor, even 
slaves in some cases, were admitted to the schools/ 1 ** 
The system of appointing private tutors for children 
was in vogue among the wealthy persons of the 
society* 

The education under the Abbasids was not only 
confined among children in primary schools, but Al- 
Mamtm found Bay* al-H/fcmali (House of Wisdom) 
in his capita! where the higher branches of learning 
were pursued. "Besides serving as a translation 
bureau" says Prof. Hitti, “this institution function¬ 
ed as an academy and public library and had an 
observatory connected with it.” According to Ibn 
al-Nadim. Salam, the Principal of the College, was 
delegated by the Caliph to go to the country of the 
Greeks for the purpose of translating their works 
into Arabic* “Bayt al-Hi km all may claim/' says To- 
tah, “the honour of having been the first university 
of both the medieval and the modern world, for it 
bore torch aloft long before Bologna, Paris, Prague, 
Oxford and Cambridge/ 1 The College ‘Bayt al-Hik- 
mah boasted of a library with a librarian who was a 
noted mathematician and astronomer. This man 
was al-Khwarizmi, Many savants and scolars like 
Abu Nuwas. al-Tabari, Ysqubi and Masudi flocked 
to the institutions of higher learning at Baghdad. In 
Baghdad there were no less than one hundred book¬ 
shops. 

The real academy in Islam which became the 
model for later schools o£ higher learning was the 
Nizamiyah established by Nizamul Mulk* the Per¬ 
sian vizier of the Seljuq Sultans, Alp Arslan and 
Mabk Shah about the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, According to Muslim historians, Nizamul Mulk 
was the first who founded schools (Madrasahs* in 
Islam* According to Ibn Jubair, lectures at the 


* 5huihffrv, QutUtitt nf hfantfe Crtlturr. 
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^Sfszamiyah. were open to the public. Nizamul Mulk 
organised a system of education and founded several 
■colleges and universities, endowed adequately with 
munificent grants from the Government. He ap¬ 
pointed the best qualified men as heads of colleges* 
Al-Ghazzali, the famous philosopher, lectured in the 
Hizarmyah for long four years (1091-5 A.D.). Baha- 
ud-Din and Imam-ubHaramain were the eminent 
teachers of the Nizamiyah. The Nizamiyah was a 
theological institution recognised by the State. Niza- 
mul Mulk’s other colleges were at Ispahan, Merv t 
Samarkand, Balkh, Aleppo, Damascus, Ghazni and 
even at Lahore. The Nizamiyah survived the catas- 
trope that befell the capital by the devastation of 
Halagu in 1258 AD., and it was merged with Mus- 
tansiriyah about two years after the capture of Bagh¬ 
dad by Halagu Khan. Al-Mustansiriyah was foun¬ 
ded by the Caliph* al-Mustansir “who built it in 1234 
AT), as a seminary for the four orthodox rites.” 
The magnificence of its architecture and the sump¬ 
tuousness of its furniture made it a structure with¬ 
out an equal* The MusUnsiriyah contained four 
separate law schools, one for each of the orthodox 
sects of the Sunnis with a professor at the head of 
-each who had seventy five students in his charge to 
whom he gave instruction on gratis. Each professor re¬ 
ceived a monthly salary and to each of the three 
hundred students one gold dinar was assigned* The 
students of this college were provided with daily 
rations of bread and meat. According to Ibn Fural 
there was a library in the Mustansiriyah with rare 
books treating of the various sciences* This college 
like the Nizamiyah happily escaped the ravages of 
The Mongols* Tajud-Dowla, another minister of 
the Saliuqs, may claim the honour of establishing 
several seminaries in Nishapur and other towns 
of the empire. He is said to have been the 
greatest patron of higher education of Islam be¬ 
fore Salahuddin, He founded 3 college under 
his name Tajyya which spoke highly of his love of 


learning. 

“In all the higher institutions of theology the 
science of tradition lay at the basis of the cumcu- 
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lum and memory work was especially stressed”* 
To build a Madrasah was a pious act to the Muslims. 
Madrasahs were endowed with land and property 
the income of which went to the support of teachers 
atid poor students. Ibn Jubayr says that there were 
thirty schools in Baghdad and more than 500 students 
drawing daily rations from the funds of the mosque 
of that city. 

There were three types of teachers under the 
Abbasids, The first teacher who simply taught the 
Quran to children in the elementary schools was 
called mu f aiUm t sometimes jaqrh for his knowledge 
on theology. 'Hie social position of the tnu T atfim was 
very low and condemnable. ‘‘Seek no advice from 
teachers” of elementary schools* acquired proverbial 
usage, The second type of teachers may be called 
Mufirirfib (teacher) representing a class which was 
engaged in teaching the sons of the persons of higher 
strata as well as those of princes and Khalifahs. This 
class of teachers was superior to that of the 
elementary schools, hiext to it come the professors of 
high learning. They were specialists in the teach¬ 
ing of logic, mathematics, rhetoric and jurisprudence. 
The higher grade teachers were held in high respect 
by the public. 

The teacher received their salaries from the 
pupils in. the form of chickens, eggs, milk, bread and 
vegetables. The pay of the teachers was very small, 
^Whoever gave himself up to the study of language 
and literature and was not content with the poor 
pittance of a school-master, or a private tutor had 
to look to some other means of livelihood as welt As 
means of living, poetry and lyrical panegyrics offered 
the surest prospect.”** Many of them were appoint¬ 
ed panegyrists of the Khalifahs. But the luckiest was 
he who was entrusted with the education of the 
princes. As time went on, the pay of the teachers 
was more regular, Ibn Batuta states that those who 
taught the Quran received pay. The teachers, in 
course of time, drew fifteen dinars a day and this 
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was quite a princely pay. "Teachers as well as poor 
students were supported by the income derived from 
endowments attached to mosques, shrines, hospitals 
and iii some cases from donaUon from the wealthy 
classes. Some of them received allowances from the 
Hoyal Treasury.”* 

i 

At the age of fifteen, the youth who had acquir¬ 
ed elementary knowledge in the native town, usually 
set out for the next great town to hear the lectures 
there. Scholars used to travel and take long jour¬ 
neys in search of knowledge. "There was no regular Tadien 
system of education nor a fixed syllabus, each tea- fteB ~ 

cher or professor having his own method of teach- 
ing and syllabus.”** The lecturer usually followed 
the lext-book written by himself or by some other lub]Ci:D 
authority. The founders of the schools had the right 
of appointment and removal of professors but even 
then in the method of teaching and in the choice of 
subjects, the teachers enjoyed perpect freedom. The 
State interfered only in a case where religion was 
in danger. .... 

Regular vacations, at fixed tames of the year were 
not in vogue. The commencement of the vacation - 
depended entirely upon the conclusion of the course 
of lectures. Experienced professors knew the text¬ 
book by heart, so that they were not put into an 
awkward position in lecture-hall. The lecture was 
delivered slowly to enable the students to take it 
down correctly. Many a time students were cen- ^ m 
surt-d for their inability to take down lectures. In 
the Jet lure-ha 11 at Nishapur there were 500 inkpots 
always ready for the use of students. The lecturer 
was not satisfied merely with delivering his lecture; 
he also wanted that the students should follow and 
understand him. For this purpose he put questions 
to the students and asked them to put questions to 
him. “Many teachers while discussing the subject, 
left their seat and mixed with the student&.*| On. 
many occasions the teachers discussed the subjects' 

* A M. S-mdiitn-- OfftlftiM erf Jtfamir Culture. 
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outside the school. The teachers sometimes invited 
the students to their homes. Study in the high schools 
was thus not merely a hearing of lectures, but also a 
thorough drilling in the subject. The lecturers were 
highly respected by their pupils. The pupils person¬ 
ally served the teachers, went out with them, fetched 
necessaries for them from the markets, and even 
cooked their food. Sometime^ the teachers gave 
their daughters in marriage to the best of them,* 
Khaqani and Kushairi married the daughters of their 
respective teachers. The students, after satisfying 
their teachers that they had learnt their subjects 
well, could ask and obtain certificates* 

Architecture 

With the fall of the Umayyad dynasty, the seat 
of the Caliphate was transferred from Damascus to 
Baghdad and the Persian influence began to have 
a marked effect on the manners and habits of the 
Muslim world. The Arabs lost their pre-eminence 
not only in the Army and at Court, but also in the so* 
ciefy. Their cultural life was also affected. The 
Hellenistic influenes of Syria were replaced by the 
influences of Sassanian Persia and Iraq which pro¬ 
foundly modified the art and architecture. 

The mosques of this period vary widely in de- 
sign. The apndava type the type in which lhc 
roof stands directly on wooden columns, without 
the intermediary of arches was widely spread. The 
mosques became the centre of all activities during 
the early period of Islam. Next to mosques were 
the toms of kings, saints and nobles. After these, 
public building?, palaces, forts, etc., occupied an 
p important position in architectural activity. 

The Abbasid Caliphs, like the Umayyads pat¬ 
ronised art and architecture. During the reigns 
of more than five hundred years many buildings 
and palaces were built in different parts of the 
Empire. The second Abbasid Caliph* al-Mansur, 
founded the city of Baghdad in the year, 762 A.D* 

* U>n Ktalf. 
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The city was noted for a good number of palaces, 
mosques and other buildings built by successive 
Khalifahs and other reigning princes of Iran. It was 
a round-shaped city enclosed by a double wall of 
four gates, namely the Kufa Gate (SW.), the Basrah 
Gate (S.E. 1, the Khurasan Gate (NE,) and the Da¬ 
mascus Gate (N.W.), The Caliph shifted his resi¬ 
dence to Baghdad when it was made the capital of 
the Abbasid Empire, Tne main features of the 
newly founded city were the palaces of the Caliph, 
called the Golden Gatesj crowned by a great dome 
of green colour* The palace was a square of 400 
cubits a side and lay in the middle of the city* A 
second palace, called the Khuld, was constructed 
after a few years and this became a favourite resi¬ 
dence of Harun ar-Rashid. Al-Mansur built 
the royal mosque. It was built of sun-dried bricks 
and day. Ha run ar-Raahid rebuilt it and*Motazid 
enlarged it. The mosque of Cordova <707 AD.), the 
mosque of J Amr in Egypt (327 A*D.), the mosque 
of Cairowan (836 A.D.), the great mosque of Susa 
(650 A.D.), the great mosque of Samara and the 
mosque ,o£ Tunis speak much of the architectural 
taste of the Abbasids, 

A^ad-ud-Dawlah, the greatest Buwayhid Ameer, 
built a fine hospital on the bank of the Tigris* It was 
more a palace than a hospital. A new palace called 
the Taj was constructed by the Khalifah Mutazid, It 
was completed by his successors. There were many 
other magnificent palaces and buildings and many 
wealthy people, princes and even Emperors of Iran 
had their own palaces in Baghdad. But unfortun¬ 
ately no trace of the architectural monument which 
once adorned the city of Baghdad is left at the pre¬ 
sent day* In this connection Prof. Hitti says, “The 
Caliphs! palace called the Golden Gate or Greek 
Dome erected by the founder of Baghdad, as well 
as his Palace of Eternity (Qusr al-KhuId) and the 
Busafah Palace, built for the crown prince al-Mahdi, 
the palace of the Plediades on which al-Mutamid 
who restored Baghdad as capital after Sammara, 
spent 40,00,003 dinars* his adjoining palace styled the 
Crown (al-Taj)* completed by his son al-Muktafi, 
the unique mansion of al-Muqtadir, designated the 
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Hall of Tree on account of the gold and silver tree 
that stood in its pond ; the Buwayhid Mansion 
known by the name al-Muizziyah after Muizz-ud- 
Dawlah which cost 10,00,000 d'inars^all these and 
others like them left no remains to give us an.in* 
kling of the splendour that was theirs.” The des¬ 
truction was brought about by the civil war bet¬ 
ween Amin and Mamun, by the invasion of Hulagu 
and by other natural causes* 



f ■ ■ 



Painting 

Painting has been discouraged by Islam. But 
yet the Umayyads and the Abbasids caused the walls 
of their palaces to be decorated with floral designs 
and even with the painting of human figures. The 
second Abba si d Caliph set upon the dome of his 
palace the figure of a horseman and al-Amin had his 
pleasure-boats on the Tigris fashioned like lions, 
eagles and dolphins and al-Muqtsdir had a gold and 
silver tree with eighteen branches planted in a huge 
tank in his palace. f, On either side of the tank the 
statues of fifteen horsemen dressed in brocade and 
armed with lances, as if they were ready to move 
m combat* The Khalifah, al-Mutasim who built Sa¬ 
mara, had ornamented the walls of his palace like 
those of Qasayr Amrah with frescoes of nude female 
figures and hunting scenes* Al-Mutawakkii employ¬ 
ed many Byzantine painters for *he Mural decora¬ 
tion of his palace, 

The Muslims had to employ Jacobite or Nesto- 
rian painters till they themselves had time to deve¬ 
lop their independent artists. The representation of 

Muslims fint ? e Prophet is said to have been pro- 

employed tiucea by Nestorians. Muslim religious painting has 
ia«*kt and come down to us until the beginning of the J4th 
N«rn™ century* Its derivation was from the art of the 
** m Oriental Christian churches, particularly the Jaco- ' 
^l te ti3e In es tori an. In miniature illustration the 
Manichaean influence Is sometimes dominant* 41 

Maqrisi was the first Muslim author who at¬ 
tempted a history of Islamic painters but his work 
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has been lost. The earliest Arabic manuscriots 

arr^Vth" «„s ,b 5,s: **’ d ° »> - 

which, besides animal representations Diants and 
Vegetations in conventional forms are drawn. 

Calligraphy 

nU J'f ** of ^liigraphy in Islam occupies a unique 
place m the history of the world. It received the 
?* th £ Holy Quran in the second or third 
'hi«Khr°^ ej a . and it soon became the 

«*’ “Of all the arts that Moslems 

"calligraphy is .without c.% rap h 7 
doubt the most refined.” Writing as a decoration art highly «, 
i^as never practised by any people of the world be- br 

ore the Arabs* They gave more value to written * e Ajabl 
words than they did to precious stories. To them the 
art of penmanship was far superior to all other arts* 

This art was begun and carried on its eariy stages 
by the Arabs but it received its lughdst fulfilment 
at the bonus of the Persians* 

The Arabs had a system of writing in pre-Islamic 
days. It had two styles, namely monumental and 
cursive* The former system was known to the Be-' 
douin poets. The cursive style used on soft material stylB 
Tike leather, palm bast, parchment, papyrus, etc. The 
former system used on harder material, like camel 
bones, especially ribs and shoulder blades potsherds, 
fiat while stones, wood and metals* During the Ab¬ 
ba sid period, a gopd number of styles of writing had 
developed* 

Calligraphy along with its associate arts, name¬ 
ly, colour decoration, illumination and the whole"" v 
craft of book-binding owed its birth and bloom to 
the sacred book. During the latter period of the 
Abbas ids the art of book decoration and Quran illu¬ 
mination began. and it reached its highest water¬ 
mark in the Saljuq period* 

The calligrapher enjoyed a position of dignity 
and honour in the society. Mia Kalilullah Shah, a 
calligraphist, was greatly honoured in his days* He 
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copied the ‘Hue Has 1 with care and made a present 
of it to Ibrahim Adil Shah, the king of the Deccan 
who was so much pleased that he bestowed on him 
the title of ‘The King of the Fen,” and as a mark of 
honour made him sit on his throne. Many a ruler 
in those days sought to learn the art of calligraphy. 

Of the calligraphista the names of the follow-* 
ing deserve special mention here. Al-Rayhani shed 
a lustre on the Abbasid court during the reign of 
Mamun. Next to Rayhani was Ibn Muqlah, the Ab¬ 
ba ski vizier whose hand was cut off by the reigmog 
Khalifah (al-Raz!) but yet he could write elegantly 
with his left hand. Ibn al-Buwwab, the inventor of 
the Muhaqqak style, occupied a special place in the 
history of calligraphy. Yaqut al-Mustasimi, the 
Court calligraphist of the last Abbasid Khalifah, has 
been considered the greatest of Naskh writer. His 
reputation was so great that even in his lifetime 
books copied by him had spread all over the Muslim 
world. In line, it can be said in the words of Prof. 
P. K. Hitti that ‘calligraphy is perhaps the only Arab 
art which to-day has Christian and Muslim repre¬ 
sentatives in Constantinople, Cairo, Beirut and Da¬ 
mascus whose productions excel in elegance and 
beauty any masterpieces that the ancients ever pro¬ 
duced/ 

Music 

Muslim music began to progress during the time 
of the Umayyads and reached its highest excellence 
under the Abbasids, Some of the Abbasid princes, 
such as Ibrahim, brother of Katun ar-Rash id. were 
among the best musicians of their age. Musicians 
were highly rewarded and held in esteem in the 
Abbasid Court. Music became the subject to be stu¬ 
died and appreciated by the learned men in Islam. 
Imam GhazzaU in his work, Ahya-uZ-ulum has given . 
a description of lawful and unlawful music. To him 
music is a food to the nerve and thehrain. The moat 
important work in Arabic on music ts the one com¬ 
posed by Abul Faraj Ispahani in 21 parts in which 
he has illustrated one hundred select tunes and has 
traced their origin, nature and scope. There were* 
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schools of music in Baghdad. The best musicians 
were found in the capital of the Abbasids, During 
this period books on music were translated from 
Greek sources into Arabic. 

The Abbasid at-Mahdi began where the last 
Utnayyad ended, * Himself a famous musician-singer, 
he invited and "patronised Siyat of Makkah whose 
song warmed the chilled more than a hot hath. 11 *’ 

After his death his pupil Ibrahim al-Mawsuli became Al-Mahdi 
tbe master of classical music. Ibrahim, a descen- w«a patron 
dant of a noble Persian family, was a famous musi- 
cian t whom zr-Rashid took into his service as a boon 
companion, bestowed on him- 1,&0,0£ND dirhams and 
assigned him a monthly salary of 10,000 dirhams. 

Ibrahim had a rival named Ibn Jami in the field of 
music. In the, judgement of Ibn Jami he "was the 
greatest of the musicians in versatility but Ibn Jam! 
had the sweetest tone.” 

The Court of Ha run ar-Bashid encouraged music 
and singing like science and art to the extent of be- 
coming the centre of a galaxy of musical stars. It 
is said that two thousand singers participated In a 1 
musical festival under the Caliph's patronage. Ah 
Amin held a similar night entertainment in which 
the personnel of the palace, both male and female, 
danced till dawn.g Mukhariq, a pupil of Ibrahim, - ^ 
was a master singer who later passed into the pos- ■ 
ession of ar-RashidL - 

Al-Mamun and AbMutawafckil had a musician 
mmed Ishaq bin Ibrahim al-Mawsuli who was re¬ 
garded as dean of the musicians of his age.^ As an ai-mmvsUi 
all-round musician he was “the greatest that Islam w* fl 
had produced ” Al-Wathiq was the first Caliph- 
musician who performed on the lute and composed 
a hundred melodies. After him came al-Muntasir 
and al-Mutazz who showed some poetical and musi¬ 
cal talent* But al-Mutamid was the real Caliph- 
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musician in whose presence the geographer Ibn- 
Khurdadbih delivered his oration on music, 

. ' The first writer on the theory of music is Yunus 

al-Katib. He was followed by Khalil who was the 
author of the work on prosody and the first Arabic 
lexicographer. His Book of Notes and r Book of 
Rhythms were famous in the history of the theory 
of music, Ibn Fimas was "the first who taught the 
science of music in Spaing Between the eighth and 

it™** tenth centuries many of the treatises of the Greeks 
on the theory of music and the science of sound 
were translated into Arabic, Hiuiayn ibn Ishaq and 
Yuhanna ibn al-Batriq translated Greek works into 
Arabic. Two Aristotelian work** Probtemoia and 
Deanima, were translated into Arabic under the 
titles, Kttab ai-Masai/ and Kitab fi al-Nafs by the 
Nestorian physician, Hunavn ibn Ishaq who was 
* responsible for the translation of Galen's Deuoce 
under the title Kitab al-Sawt. , 


j 

i 

AI-End i led 
the musical 
writers after 
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Arisfoxenus was known chiefly in two works in 
Arabic, the Principles (of Harmony) and a book on 
Rhythm (Kitab al-Iqa). Euclid had two books on 
music in Arabic, namely, K/mb at-Nagham and 
Kitab aZ-Qttntm. Nicomachus, Aristotle's sod, was 
read in a Grand Book on music and in several com¬ 
pendia, His Introduction to Arithmetic, which inci¬ 
dentally deals with music was translated by Thabit 
ibn Qurra. Ptolemy was known by a book on music 
which was probably his Treatise on Harmony r, It 
was from these and other Greek works that the 
the Arabs derived their more scientific Ideas on 
the theory of sound. 

Musical writers after the Greek school were led 
by t]he famous philosopher, al-Kindl- whose wotks 
bear the earliest traces of Greek influence. Seven 
treatises, on the theory of music were composed by 
him and three have been preserved, namely, the Es¬ 
sentials of Knowledge in music ; On the Melodies ; 
the Necessary Book in the Composition of Melodies, 
Thabit ibn.Qurxa, Muhammad ibn al-Razi and Qusta 
jbn Luqa were the contemporary theorists. They 
were followed by al-Farab£ who was the greatest 
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*** tbeol Y of music during the Middle 
Ages. The works of Farabi are among the best and 
-even at the present day may be studied with advan¬ 
tage, fie has showrithe errors of Greek writers and 
his criticism on Greek music shows the extent of 
Mushm advance in the subject. Besides writing 
commentaries on various works of Euclid, he pro- 
diiced three original works. His Kitab al~Mttfiqi aU 
Kabir is regarded as a very important contribution 
to the study of music. His compendium of sciences, 
Jhsa al-ul um exerted powerful influence in the Wetf, 
"He knew mensural music and has accepted the ma¬ 
jor and minor^ third (4: 5—5 : 6) as consonances. 
After him came al-Buzjani who composed a compen- 
■dium on the science of Rhythm. At the same time 
there lived encyclopaedists known as the Ikhwan al- 
Safa (Brethren of Purity) whose treatise on music 
was widely read. Muhammad al-Khwarizroi has dealt 
with the subject in his book, MiftahuUulum, Ibn 
Sina after al-Farabi contributed the most important 
works on the theory of music m Arabic, These are 
to be found in the Shifi and Najat, He also wrote an 
introduction to the Arts of Music. His disciple, Ibn 
Yaila, wrote the book of Sufficiency in Music, Ibn 
Rushd wrote the famous commentary on Aristotle's 
Deaqima, After the fall of Baghdad (1258 AD,) the 
fine writers on music almost ceased to exist. 'Their 
place was taken by a host of legists who argued for 
or against the ^permissibility of music’, 

* 

Scientific and literacy activities during the Abbasid 
period 

With the advent of the Abbasids in power the 
“Islamic empire opened a new era in the domain of 
science and literature. By the beginning of the Ab- 
"basid Age the many-sided cultural influence produc- 
-ed the early phase of the real scientific age of Islamic 
-culture. Al-Mamun opened a translation department 
for the preservation of foreign science and culture, 
'Harun a r-Rash id completed the work of his prede¬ 
cessor, He appointed learned translators of all na- 
1 tJonalities and creeds-r-Hfndus, Parsis, Christians, 
Jews and Muslims. Books and extant materials were 
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Medicine 


collected by Mamun from all countries. He Is said, 
to have asked the Byzantine Emperor to send the. 
savant Leo to Baghdad in exchange for five tons of 
gold. 

In medicine, philosophy, alchemy, astronomy,, 
mathematics, chemistry geography, law, theoiogy 
and philology the contribution of the Muslims 
were no doubt great and impressive. Europe 
owes a good deal to them in chemistry, me¬ 
dicine and mathematics. They carried on original, 
thinking and research in all these branches of know¬ 
ledge, They translated many foreign works into 
Arabic and their translations were sent, together 
with many original contributions, to Europe through 
Syria, Spain and Sicily, This work of translation is 
no doubt important in the history of culture. ‘The 
researches of Aristotle, Galen and Ptolemy would 
have been lost to the world, if the Muslims had not 
kept them preserved by translation/' 

The Abbasid Khalifa hs were great patrons of 
learning and they nourished and nurtured a galaxy 
of brilliant scientists and scholars who made their 
most valuable contributions lo the culture of the 
world. The following subjects will speak of their 
contributions to different branches of science. 

The Umayyad Khalifahs encouraged the study 
of medicine but real progress in Arabian medicine 
began with the coming of the Abbasids. The early 
Abbasid Khalifahs established hospitals called 
‘'bimaristan.” The first hospital was opened by 
Hanrn ar-Rashid in Baghdad. In course of time 
‘Thirty-four hospitals were established in various 
parts of the Muslim world. 1 Other branches of medi¬ 
cine, such as surgery, pharmacy, opthalmology, etc., 
were greatly developed during the Abbasid period. 
Ihe notable medical authors of. this period were 
Persian in nationality but Arab in language* Ali al- 
Tabari, al-ft&zi, Ali ibn Abbas and Ibn Sina occupy 
unique places in the history of the world, 

Ali ibn Rabb&n al-Tabari who flourished in the 
middle of the 9th century was an Iranian of 
Tabaristan. He was originally a Christian but in 
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the reign of Mutawakkil he embraced Islam and 
■entered into the service of the Caliph. He became 
the favourite physician of the Caliph al-Mulawakkil 
under whom he wrote his famous work entitled 
Ffrdottf-ul-H/'kmiU (the Paradise of Medicine). This 
book deals not only with medicine but also includes, 
to some extent, Philosophy, Astronomy and Zoology 
and is based on Greek, Iranian and Indian works. 

The next outstanding figure in the medical field 
was Abu Bakr Muhammed ibn Zakaria al Razi 
(Europeans called Rhazes) who was bom at Rayy 
near Tehran. Al-Razi was unquestionably the 
greatest physician during the Middle Ages and one 
of the greatest physicians of all time. He was a 
student Of Hunayn ibn Ishaq who was well acquaint¬ 
ed with Greek, Persian and Indian medicine. 
Early in life, he learnt music and could play well on 
the lute. In his youth be practised as an alchemist 
but in his later years when his reputation attracted 
pupils and patients from all parts of western Ana, 
he devoted himself exclusively to medicme. He 
wrote as many works as two hundred, half of which 
are medical. One of the most celebrated work of 
IStai is his treatise, 'On Smallpox and-Measly 
{aUJudari alJLasahab) which was early traced 
into Latin and later Into various languages including 
English. It was printed not less than forty tim«i be¬ 
tween 1498 and 1866. This treatise was considered an 
ornament to the medical literature of the Arabs. It 
served to establish aLRazi’s reputation as one of the 
k'^nest original thinkers and greatest clinicians not 
K Sim but of the Middle Ages. But the great- 

!f‘* bSwwW*" was written to twenty volumes. 
For each disease he first cites all the G y‘* < 

Arabic, Persian and Indian authors -and i atthe end 
u* mves his own opinion and experiences. Ini 

1484 onwards. Its influence on European medieme 
was very considerable. 
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Al-Razi was the chief physician at Baghdad 
hospital. He is also considered the inventor of the- 
Seton in surgery. Besides .medicine, aLRazi left 
writings on theology, mathematics, natural science 1 
and astronomy. The last but one deals with matter, 
Space, time, motion, nutrition, growth, putrefaction,, 
meteorology, optics and alchemy. One of the principal 
works on alchemy was the Kifab at-Asrar (the Book 
of Secrets) which was translated into Latin by the 
distinguished translator, Gerard of Cremona. Al- 
Rasi had a prominent contemporary known to the 
West ns Isaac Judaeus who became the Fatimid 
Caliph of Qairowan in Tunisia, 

f AIi ibn Abbas (Haly Abbas) was a Persian 
Muslim of Zoroastrian descent. He wrote arjr 
encyclopaedia named The Whole Medical Art*, 
known to the Latins as Liber Regius (ALKimb al~ 
MaUk). The book deals with both the theory and 
practice of medicine. It begins with a criticism of 
previous Greek and Arabic medical treatises. This 
book was dedicated to the reigning Buwayhiti ruler, 
Azad-ud-Dowla. It was twice translated into Latin 
but at last superseded by the Qanun of Ibn Sina. 

Abu All Husayn ibn Sina, more com monly known 
to the West as Avicenna, was the greatest intellectual 
giant of his age whose immortal works <^n Medicine 
and Philosophy have always remained a never-fail¬ 
ing source of guidance and inspiration not Ho the 
students of those subjects only, but to the wider 
reading public as well. He achieved his greatest 
fame in the Wjssfc as a renowned physician. While 
still in his teens 3 the young medical student earned 
such a higher reputation that he was summoned to* 
treat the Sammanid Sultan of Bukhara, Nuh lbn 
Mansur. The latter being pleased with his treat¬ 
ment allowed him to read in his library. The young 
scholar rapidly absorbed the immense contents of the' 
royal library and embarked upon a career of writing 
at the age of twenty-one. He wrote a good number - 
of books on medicine, philology, philosophy,, 
theology, geometry, astronomy and arts. Nearly all 
bis works are written in Arabic except a few verses. 
He h&s composed one or two treatises in Persian. 
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His famous work on medicine known as Canon of 
Medidne was the most influential medical compen¬ 
dium to reach Europe from the Arab world. The ibn sina'j 
Canon was a mammoth undertaking, a careful clas- 
mficstion and systematization of all the medical ^^^Ib 
knowledge known to the Arabs in the eleventh ^ 
century. Thia medical encyclopaedia deals with 
general medicine, diseases affecting all parts of the 
body, special pathology and pharmacopoeia As 
regards the importance of lbn Sina’s Canon, Prof. 

Hitti says, “The Arabic text of the Canon was 
published in Home in 1593 and was, therefore, one . 
of the earliest books to see print. Translated into 
Latin by the Gerard of Cremona in the 12th century, 
this Canon, with its encyclopaedic contents, its 
systematic arrangement and philosophic plan, soon 
worked its way into a position of pre^mmence m 
-the medical literature of the age, displacing th 
works of Galen, al-Razi and al-Majusi and becoming 
the text-book for the medical education in the 
■schools of Europe. In the last thirty years of the ■ 

15th century it passed through fifteen Latin editions 
and one Hebrew. In recent years a partial transla¬ 
tion into English was made. • The hook distinguishes 
mediastinitia from pleurisy and recognises the 
contagious nature of phthisis and the ^eadrng pf. 
diseases by water and soil. It gives a scientific 
JfiLsto ot ankylostomiasis end attributes it to an 

ss.r ib a.** -■“ss'sfuS'S 
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of T> Osier “it has remained a medical Bibl- lor a 
longer period than any other work.- ^ 

TTiifh tribute has been paid to Ibn Sina by the. 

Ttali ah°poet, Dante who placed him in the illustrious.. 
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seat of reason and sense, represented an immense 
step forward in medical science- With Ibn Sina, 
Islamic medicine reached its zenith in the East, 

The next contribution of the Arabs was in 
astronomy and this astronomical study was" begun 
under the influence of an Indian work, called Srd- 
d/iunta. This work was translated by Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari at the order of Mamum Dur¬ 
ing the first half of the 9th century, the first regular 
observations were made at Jundi Shapur (S. W, 
Persia), Mamun erected at Baghdad an astronomi¬ 
cal observatory under the direction of a converted 
Jew, Sind ibn *AIi, al-Abbas Ferghani, three sons of 
Musa ibn Shakir, al-Battani, Abu Hasan and many 
other eminent astronomers flourished during this 
period, Musa ibn Shakir's sons made special study 
of astronomy. They ‘'ascertained the size of the 
earth, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the variations in 
the lunar latitudes, the precession of the equinoxes, 
etc'\ Among the astronome ^mathematicians was 
the famous sbKhawarizmi whose ‘Kitab Surat al- 
Ard’ was written in exnlamtion of maps in the first 
of the ninth century. Ibrahim al-Fazari constructed 
an astrolabe.' 

The Mush ms made original contributions in the 
realm of mathematics. The science of Algebra, inven¬ 
tion of decimal arithmetic, discovery of plane and 
spherical geometry, the Arabic numerals and the use 
of zero are some of their inventions and discoveries. 

There were good number of mathematicians 
among the Muslims who shone like radiant stars in 
the horizon of jntellectual firmament of Islam duping 
the Middle Ages. Of the mathematicians* Muham¬ 
mad ibn Musa Khwarizmi occupies an outstanding 
place in the history of great thinkers, who had enri¬ 
ched the diverse branches of knowledge during the 
era of early Islam, Being one of the greatest 
scientists of all time and the greatest of his age," 
Khwarizmi has made lasting contribution to the 
domain of mathematics, astronomy and geography. 
As a mathematician, he has left ineffaceable marks 
on the pages of mathematical history of the world. 
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.He was undoubtedly one of the greatest and most 
original mathematicians the world has ever pro¬ 
duced, About his celebrated works on algebra en¬ 
titled Hirab al-Jabr al-Huqabalah, Prof. Hiiti says, 
“Translated in the 12th century in Latin by Gerard 
of Cremona, the work of al-Khwarizmi was used 
until the 16th century as the principal mathemati¬ 
cal text-book of European Universities and served 
to introduce into Europe the science of algebra 
and with it the name. Al-Khwarizmi’s works were 
also responsible for the introduction into the west 
of the Arabic numerals called algorism after him, 11 
Al-Khawarizm's mathematical works were the prin¬ 
cipal source of knowledge on the subject to the 
world for a considerable time. George Sarton pays 
him a high tribute when he considers him as 
“one of the greatest scientists of his race And the 
greatest of his time.” He systematised the Greek 
and Hindu mathematical knowledge. The oldest 
arithmetic composed by him in Arabic was known 
as K/tub aUama oZ-Tafr/q which has been lost in 
Arabic, Al-Khwarizmi was the first exponent of 
the use of numerals, including zero, in preference to 
letters. It was through him that Europe learnt the 
use of zero or cipher. His work on the Indian me¬ 
thod of calculations was translated into Latin by 
Adelard of Bath in the 12lh century, Al-Khwanzmi 
has the distinction of being one of the founders of 
algebra and developed this branch of science to an 
exceptionally high degree. This great book, Hishab 
aUJabr al-Muqabalah contains calculation of inte¬ 
gration and equations presented through over 800 
examples. He also introduced negative signs which 
were unknown to the Arabs. ' The translation of 
Khwarizmi’s algebra by Rebert Chester marks an 
epoch for the introduction and advancement of this 
branch of science into Europe. “The importance of 
Hebert's Latin translation of Khwarizmi s algeota, 
savs a modern Orientalist, “can hardly be exagge¬ 
rated, because it marked the beginning of European 
algebra.” 

Taivab (850 AD.) was the first 
gotiometry. Yakub ibn Ishaq al-Kmdi (874 AD.) 
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was the distinguished scholar of mathematics, astro- 
try and natural philosophy. He is said to have writ¬ 
ten more than two hundred books on astronomy,, 
optics, euclid and meteorology, Muhammad bin 
Isa al-Mahani (364 A.D.) is credited with the in¬ 
vention of modem algebra. He wrote on trigono¬ 
metry, astronomy, solid geometry and cubic equa¬ 
tions. He demonstrated methods of using algebra 
to solve a whole held of intermediate science prob¬ 
lems, He made observations an the solar and lunar 
eclipses and planetary conjunctions, 

Abu Raihan Muhammad al-Eeruni (973 — 104$ 
A.D,) was one of the greatest scientists of all times. 
He was the most original and profound thinker that 
Islam has ever produced in the domain Of the phy¬ 
sical and mathematical sciences. He was not only 
a ^scientist but also a historiaiit philosopher, natura¬ 
list, geologist, mineralogist, astronomer and mathe¬ 
matician, He had a keen geographical sense and 
his conclusions in that connection deserve high 
merit. He has written on various subjects after 
close investigation. Of his books, (1) Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, (2) , History of India (Kitab af- 
Hind) , (3) An Astronomical Encyclopaedia entitled 
'Mosudz Canon 1 and (4) A Summary of Mathematic^ 
Astronomy and Astrology, Born in one of the sub¬ 
urbs of Khwarizm (Khiva), he was captured by 
Sultan Mahuiud of Ghazni on the fall of Khiva. His 
Kitab al-Hind may he regarded as one of the most 
significant productions in the field of regional geog¬ 
raphy, He wrote monumental work, Qatmn ttl-Ma- 
sudb under the patronage of Sultan Masud* On the 
mathematical and astronomical side of geography, 
al-Beruni discusses the antipodes and the round! ty of 
the earth, the determination of its movement and 
gives , the latitudes and longitudes of numerous 
places. 

Among the later mathematicians who wero 
influenced by al-Khwarizmi was Umar ibn Ibrahim 
al-Khayyam (1123 AJX). the greatest mathemati¬ 
cian in the Hth century. He was not only a dis¬ 
tinguished mathematician and astronomer but also 
a famous poet He had written several treatise on 
arithmetic, algebra and astronomy, His solution a£ 
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the euluc and hquadratic equations with the help 
of conic sections is the most advanced work of 
Arabic mathematics. Abul Waljd Ibn Rushd (1193 
AD.), the greatest Arab philosopher of Spain, wrote 
on extemity of universe, planets, and eclipses. He 
is said to have worked on spherical triginometry 
and on the theory of aeronautics also. Muhammad ^ a]rud( j iQ 
Nasiruddin Tusi (1247 AH.l, an all round scholar Tmi 
with a line synthetic brain, was another famous as¬ 
tronomer and mathematician. He worked on ari¬ 
thmetic, geometry, plane and spherical trigono¬ 
metry and on astronomy. He gave proof of Fytha- 
gorous theorem, made observation at Maraghah in. 
which he set up huge rings for ecliptical, solstical, 
equatorial armillories purposes. He edited most of 
the mathematical works of antiquity to the number 
of sixteen which practically constituted the whole 
scientific knowledge of the period* 

After^meteria medica, astronomy and mathema¬ 
tics, the Muslims made their greatest scientific con¬ 
tribution in chemistry. Chemistry grew out of al¬ 
chemy which the Islamic scientists did much to im- chWiry 
prove and, advance. Their greatest contribution to 
the worlds store of knowledge was the accumula¬ 
tion of scientific facts and the advancement of scien¬ 
tific theories and methodology. “Modern chemis- 
trv ? \ says Mr, Humboli, “was admittedly the inven- SIodcm 
lion of the Muslims, whose achievements in Vtps ri™ SU y is 
sphere were of unique interest.” They conclusively _i& c inytupofr 
proved the worthlessness of ancient chemistry, ol ^ . 

They found out the chemical affimtes of mercury, 
lead,, copper, silver, and gold and knew the chemi¬ 
cal process of oxidation and calculation. The Mus¬ 
lims were trie first to teach the world ^distillation, 
filtration and crystallisation. They knew how to 
change a liquid into vapour. It was m Mushm ; 

Spain that chemistry was first established and bad 
the Muslims not. been defeated at Poitiers^ it would 
have reached its zenith there. v 

Jabir ibn-Hsyyam known as Geber in the as¬ 
tern world, is the father of modem chemistry. His 

name is the greatest in the field of medieval chemi¬ 
cal science^ He dearly recognised and stated the 

Importance of experimentatio n than any other earl y H 
Hifiory of the Arebt. ' ' * 
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was the distinguished scholar ol mathematics, astro- 
ny and natural philosophy. He is said to have writ¬ 
ten more than two hundred books on astronomy* 
optics, euclid and meteorology. Muhammad bin 
Isa al-Mahani (884 AD.) is credited with the in¬ 
vention of modem algebra. He wrote on trigono¬ 
metry, astronomy, solid geometry and cubic equa¬ 
tions. He demonstrated methods of using algebra 
to solve a whole field of intermediate science prob¬ 
lems, He made observations on the solar and lunar 
eclipses and planetary conjunctions, 

Abu Haihan Muhammad al-Beruni (973— 104$ 
AD.) was one of the greatest scientists of all times. 
He was the most original and profound thinker that 
Islam has ever produced in the domain of the phy¬ 
sical and mathematical sciences. He was not only 
a ■ scientist but also a historian, philosopher, natura¬ 
list, geologist, mineralogist, astronomer and mathe¬ 
matician, He had a keen geographical sense and 
his conclusions in that connection deserve high 
merit. He has written on various subjects alter 
dose investigation. Of his hooks, (1) Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, (2) .History of India (Xrtab of- 
Hh-d), (3) An Astronomical Encyclopaedia entitled 
Musudi Canon 1 and (4) A Summary pf Mathematic^ 
Astronomy and Astrology, Born in one of the sub-, 
urbs of Khwarizm (Khiva) 7 he was captured by 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni on the fall of Khiva, His 
Kitab al-Hind may be regarded as one of the most 
significant productions in the field of regional geog¬ 
raphy, He wrote monuxfieiual work, Q<rau7i al-Mn- 
sudi under the patronage o£ Sultan Masud. On the* 
mathematical and astronomical side of geography, 
al-Beruni discusses the antipodes and the roundity of 
the earthy the determination of its movement and 
gives the latitudes and longitudes of numerous 
places. 

Among the 1 ater mathematicians who were 
influenced by al-Khwarizmi was Umar ibn Ibrahim 
al-Khayyam fU23 A,!).), the greatest mathemati¬ 
cian in the 11th century. He was not only a dis¬ 
tinguished mathematician and astronomer but also 
a famous poet. He had written several treatise on 
arithmetic, algebra and astronomy. His solution □€ 
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the euluc and li quadratic equations with the help 
of conic sections is the most advanced work of 
Arabic'mathematics. Abui Walid Ibn Rushd (1198 
A.D.), the greatest Arab philosopher of Spain, wrote 
pn extemity of universe, planets, and eclipses. He 
is said to have worked on spherical triginomefcry 
and on the theory of aeronautics also. Muhammad 
Nasiruddin Tusi (1247 A.Dj, an all round scholar ruai 
with a fine synthetic brain, was another famous as¬ 
tronomer and mathematician. He worked on ari¬ 
thmetic, geometry, plane and spherical trigono' 
me try and on astronomy. He gave proof of Fytha- 
gorous theorem, made observation at Maraghah in 
which he set up huge rings for eeliptical, solsticah 
equatorial armiliaries purposes. He edited most of 
the mathematical works of antiquity to the number 
of sixteen which practically constituted the whole 
scientific knowledge of the period. 

A’fter.meteria medica, astronomy and mathema¬ 
tics, the Muslims made their greatest scientific con- ■ 
Irihution in chemistry. Chemistry grew out of al¬ 
chemy which the Islamic scientists did much, to im-. chrmbtr* 
prove andj advance. Their greatest contribution to 
the world's store of knowledge was the accumula¬ 
tion of scientific facts and the advancement of srien- - j - if 
tific theories and methodology. “Modem chemis¬ 
try” says Humboli, 'Vas admittedly the inven- hllidcm 
tion of the Muslims, whose achievements in. ^ tfus chemistry is 
sphere were of unique interest.” They condusitffely \hc 
proved the worthlessness of ancient chemistcy. 

They found out the chemical affinites of mercury* 
lead, copuer, silver and gold and knew the chemi¬ 
cal process of oxidation and calculation. The Mus¬ 
lims were the first to teach the world distillation, 
filtration and crystallisation. They knew how to 
change a liquid into vapour. It was in Muslim 
Snain that . chemistry was first established and had 
the Muslims not been defeated at Poitiers, it wpuld , 
have reached its zenith there. 

Jabir ibn-Heyyan, known as Geber ni the wes¬ 
tern world, is the father of modern chemistry. His 
name is the greatest in the field of medieval cheTm- 
eal science* He clearly recognised and stated t “ e 
importance of experimentation t han any other early 

Arab*. ' 
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alchemist and made a noteworthy advance' in both 
theory and practice of chemistry. He wrote some 
five hundred treatises on chemistry. His works 
after the 14th century were the most influent):! 
tui. chemical treatises in both Europe and Asia. He 
discussed scientifically the two principal operations 
me father of of chemistry, calculation and reduction. Jabnrim- 
cheraiitiy proved on the methods for evaporation, sublimation, 
melting and crystallisation He discovered for the 
first time nitric acid, sulphuric acid, aqua regia, 
silver nitrate and several o ther ■ compounds and 
knew how to proluce aqua regia in which gold and 
silver could be dissolved. He was the prophet and 
forerunner of positive and dynamic science. From 
his studies, he was able to predict the vast part 
which gases would be found to play in the makeup 
and composition of elements and more complex 
substances* He brought system and order to chemi¬ 
cal science and made it almost a sacred art. He was 
followed by others whose originality and industry, 
profoundness of knowledge and keeness of observa¬ 
tion evoke the astonishment of readers. 

Other important chemists of that era were af- 
Razi {Rimes* who re-discovered sulphuric add 
, and aqua-vitae and Tbn Sina (Avicenna), a renown- 

ed doctor, who helped.to systematise medical che¬ 
mistry, Later on, al-Razi became celebrated all over 
Europe and was considered the foremost authority 
and master of chemical science by all men of 

learning: _ 

In spite of overwhelming evidence to the con¬ 
trary, European historians have deliberately exag¬ 
gerated the so-called inferiority of Arabian science, 
i. Ignorance and superstition reigned supreme in 
Europe while the Arab peoples were attaining a 
literary and scientific renaissance. When the Arabs 
- were making empoch-making discoveries . in their 
world, .the Europeans were placing a premium upon 
every conceivable kind of social and political evil 
A ease in point is the field of chemistry which was 
considered one of the most significant realms of 
_. ',' science by the Arabs. They called it “the Science 

of Key”, As the science of chemistry advanced, the 
other sciences progressed apace* 
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The Muslim savants not only kept themselves 
confined to the advancement of science but they 
made great contributions in other branches of 
knowledge* 

The Muslims cultivated philosophy with as much 
seal as the exact sciences. Al-Ghazali t aLKindi, al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina are the most famous philosophers ♦ 
in Islam. Al-Farabi was called by the Arabs a se¬ 
cond Aristotle* He wrote various psychological, po¬ 
litical and metaphysical works. Ibn Sina was a phi¬ 
losopher, physician, philologist and poet. He sys¬ 
tematized the philosophies of his predecessors, both 
Muslims and Greeks. i£ He was the forerunner of 
compendium writ ms for the whole world."* With 
him ended the great age of Arab Philosophy. 

The Arab Muslims invented the “mariners” com¬ 
pass” and voyaged to all parts of the world in search 
of knowledge or in pursuit of commerce. They estab¬ 
lished colonies in different parts of the globe. They 
discovered the Azores and “it is surmised that they 
even penetrated as far as America”. Voyage_ and 
pilgrimage gave them inspiration to the study of 
geography. Ibn Khurdebeh, Jaihani, al-Masudi, al- 
Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, Yakut, al-Bakri, al-Muqaddasi 
ond Idrisi are the most famous of Arab geographers. 

In the domain of history the Muslims also made 
great progress. Buladhuri, Hamadan, Masudi, Tabari 
and Ibn ai-Athir were the outstanding historians 
during the Abbasid period. Baladhuns Futuh al- 
JBu Irian 7 is written in an admirable style and it marks 
a distinct advancement of the historical spirit. A - 
Masudi Is famous both as a historian and a geogra- 
pher and was certainly one gfthe nrostyersahleof 

the fourteenth century. JfSjJJ 

throughout the Muslim countries* His book 1 Mur ] 

SEStahab wa Madan al-JawaW 'is a record of his 

travelling experiences and observations* 

The eminent scholars who shedlustre ^ 
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and evolved therefrom an Independent ; System” 

. Their systerp, fiqh (knowledge), was first hared op 

the Quran and the Hadith. But v/hen it could not 
jurii- " solve the complicated problems, private interpreta- 
prudcnce tion became essential. The permission of private in¬ 
terpretation culminated in the establishment of four 
orthodox schools headed by Abu Hanifa, 'Malek 
Shafei and Hambal. Thus "the host of iiterateurs 
and savants who flourished during the period direc¬ 
ted their minds to every branch of human study” and 
revolutionised thinking, feeling and action of man 
by the might of their peri. 
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CHAPTER XJtVU 

''■ TH^;UMAYVAI3 AERATE at SPAIN' 

Abdur Bahimm (lda—1^72 A*H7756~788 A.D.) 

f? As-Saffah T the first Xhalif ah of the Abbasid 
dynasty massacred almost all the members of the 
house of Uinayyah after his accession 'to the throne. 

One of the very few who eluded the vengewice of 
Saffah was Abdur Rahman ibn, Mu'awiyah* a grand- 
son of Hish&m. . ' , * r ‘ ■ : ;;;• >^ v ,* 

Having escaped from the cruel hands of Saffah/ V v /-. ^ 
he wns wandering from place to place, from country j;\’ '.- 7 ; ' ' 

to country, helpless and homeless* After a sojourn ,*Wur / ■'/ 

of five years at Palestine, Egypt and North Africa, 'luhm.n 7 
Abdur Rahman finally reached Ceuta where he was «. c«itp v7 , ?, 
given shelter by the Berbers, the maternal uncles of \ ? 

the fugitive. He then sent Badr who h^d joined him;7 : : ’ M '\ 

in Palestine to his clansmen across the Straits to en-i 7\' v v.V; r ' /‘.i; 
list their sympathy and support in his struggle for , : r ' 

power. The condition of Spain was favourable for - ■/ ; ■, 

him r for the Muslims were divided into two hostile : / ' 7 ^ 

camps—Mudar and Himya^. So, his message was re-■ " 

ceived with enthusiasm and he was invited by the j a - 7 -; 7 r \ ;i 

Himyarites who did not, like the titular governor, spajn, ' ■ ^ 

Yusuf Abdur Rahman, taking this opportunity, Ian- a^ t 1 > 7 

ded on the shores of Spain in the year 755 A.D, The / - : [ 

Himyarites flocked to his standard and he was soon - * ■ ■ " ,7 

able to meet the Governor in the open field, The, Baitk of 
battle which gave him the throne was fought at Ma- ^san^i ; / 7' 1 

iiarah. Yusuf was defeated and ultimately lost his ^ defeat ’ 
life. The banner of the Umayyads was bus raised \ J . / 

in Spain, ' ■ '' ''. ■; - r .\. .. ■ / ' 

But Abdur Rahman was not allowed to enjoy ■■ • ., > 

the fruits of his labour and valour peacefully. The ■ : 

Arab nobles could not tolerate the,supremacy of one ai nng of 
niurr Their cause was further strengthened by the * ntb V - ., / 

Berbers who were once the staunch supporters of ** ' 
thv new ruler i Amir), They began to rise in revolt f . 

against The authority of Abdur Rahman and their 

£1- . y ' ' /L ' 
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rising was often encouraged and helped by the 
Frankish king Pepin and his son Charlemagne, But 
fortunately for Abdur Rahman as there was no 
unity among the Arab nobles, he was able to get rid 
of all the enemies within a few years. The Arab 
rebels were totally crushed and the authority of the 
new Amir was restored in the land, . 

Whilst Abdur Rahman was seriously engaged 
with the insurgent nobles, the Muslims of Spain were 
harassed by their Christian neighbours. The Chris¬ 
tians burnt their cities, made them homeless and 
sold them into slavery. During this period of anar¬ 
chy the Muslims lost many of their cities. 

In the year 161 A H./777 AD, one of the rebels 
who rose in arms against Abdur Rahman, fled to 
Charlemagne to seek his help. Charlemagne who 
was also seeking opportunity to extend his authority, 
responded to his call and crossed the Pyrenees with 
a huge army. Ho reached the walls of Saragossa 
which was defended by Husayn bin al-Ansari but 
here he sustained a disastrous repulse and hastily 
retreated to his country. He was attacked on the 
way by the sons of Sulayman. He lost many of his 
paladins * and his rear-guard was cut to pieces. He 
was then forced to conclude a treaty with Abdur 
Rahman. 

Thus all the risings and conspiracy which dis¬ 
turbed his reign wore completely crippled and crush¬ 
ed and the power of the driven and homeless 
Umayyads began to rise in the western horizon. But 
the reviver of the power did not live long to enjoy 
the work of Ins life. He died in 6B3 AD. after a 
reign of thirty-three years. 

Abdur R^ihnjHn had proved himself a groat 
general and conqueror. His triumph earned him 
the praise even of his enemies. It was no small cre¬ 
dit that a homeless wanderer had founded a great 
empire and united under his sceptre a realm which 
seemed already parcelled out amongst the petty 
chieftains. He was an able administrator. Himself 
a poet, Abdur Rahman was a patron of learning 
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end arts. He adorned Cordova with many magnify, 
cient buildings. Though able and energeitc^ he was. 
cruei and vindictive. Under hJs despotic rule, ho J 
- ^ honourable mart would enter his service, Abdur 
. ^ Rahman did not assume ihr title of Amirui A fume-' 
; mn but was pleased with the simple title, Amir . 

Hi sham t fl72—ISO A,H77S$—7D6 A:D) 

Abdur Rahman was succeeded by his son Hisham. 
Hisham was a mild and -liberal administrator. Tak¬ 
ing tiie opportunity of his leniency his own brothers 
rose against him just after his accession. After sub¬ 
duing them he proceeded towards Ebro to put down 
onoiher rebellion raised by the son of Sulaymaa. 
libe rebel was defeated and killed, and the authority 

Barcefon^ mayyadS ■■ ' VaS l ' estored in Saragossa and 

War with the Franks ( 

; > After bringing peace to the empire Hisham 
turned h,s attention to the North. The neighbouring 
Christians wcasiona’Jy attacked the Muslim terri¬ 
tory, killed ns people and devastated the cltv. His- 
ham wanted to teach them a good lesson arid with 

Rruh°ih ' hC Sent tW0 arn,ies against the Franks. 
Both tne armies were successful in their enterprise 

IS a r bonne was re-captured and the Galician tribes- 

' sue furnace 6,r Bermllda,e were f«ced to 

,, Hisham had the highest respect for Imam Malik 

LL r n f T E ° f -r r ‘ e . ° f l i he four principal Suiini 
'. ,K n 0 ^ W , r[e introduced the Maliki doctrines 

mon o a ”i , henC6 ^ nh “ U the State reli- 

fluence ijlhe state? ^ ' Pak,1,s ’ seised great in- 

I ’ ' , 

Character 

a the year 18U A.H./ 79 G A.D after 

ruler “trnK*^ ,. yea! s was a just and generous 
^ r ; f ™ - v reh « 10UE and a model of virtue". His 

uerV^r.L >Vere r ' lm i btrlcSS and in hi ™ the indi- 

ooprescod f ounf) 1hpjl piY „^ lL , r Ke 
10 waU al ™Sbl through |he streets of Cordova 
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in the guise of a simple min to know the complaints 
of the poor.. He also visited the sick and would often 
go forth on stormy nights to carry food to some pious 
invalid and to watch beside his bed. He distributed 
money among those good souls whom rain and cold 

could not deter from attending the mosques at night w .. 

time. Though be was Just r mild and amiable, he rule/ . v . 
-showed sufficient firmness, when , his throne was V' ■ 1 

threatened by the conspirator* and rebels. He re-"J \ r . ' ■ ; y. I 
built the bridge of Cordovai and completed,the Cathe- ; „ 

dial mosque begun by hi* father,; Indeed he was a \ v 
h eiiev oleht ■ ruler. *■i, ?: r v-7f*> : ■?£ f v ■■• vJ®?:*: ■■ / ;. ;', -! .■* ■- L v 

' 'p - . ' ■ ' ; ■ • fYi. ' h , j ■a.i 

'Hikauv; (iag^-507, X 

. Afi.er the'death ot^Hishajp,-his^ sort Haks'm-;siic- 
needed h,ini. Hakim, had'to fac^ a ^ood many diflS-’f 
caltiei on hia accession. He found himself surroun- „[ HjV.h* 
ded by ehemi&s from sift *id«> Hie awn uncles ruse 
against him. On^ o£ tbeih named Abdullah, wept t Us \ 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapella apd secured . the ^ y v- 
help of the Frankish king. With the help 6f thfc : v >j 
Franks he Japlured Toledo arid Sulayman, broth^ ^ tr .- un , ; 
of Abdullah, got possession pf Valencia. At the same, ^ 
time Louis and Charles entered into the Muslim ;; 

.territory and Alfanso, ,the s palician- ch|ef, iavaded? ; , 
Aragon. ' ' 'V r :• •>: : v'' • ' ^ : V J ' . 

But Hakapi was not a mto CO. ? e ; ^ e .t ' Subr^ if - .. '" 

He faced the situation with courage and dete^mina-. W |y 

tion. He defeated the. Galicians, .drove- the. W*** ' .<,• ,• 

from his country, end tbenhe turned towards Toledo. v ... ■ ,. ; 
Sulavman was discomfited and Mled. m a.rj r!l ir< . 
Abdiillah was forced to surrendw^Whdst Hjtam- ju^. . 

-was thus engaged in .fubduirig, the rebe s the 
captured Earcelona: The capture of this .mportaM 
town whs ft great btt to the Muslim^ - . 

In the vear 190 A.H./8M A.I>. -rebellions broke 

put in Ccrdovn but J e P ad* by 

Tor loss was captured in 102 A.H/ --i nf TT-ffeam 
son of Charlemagne, Abdur Rahman, son of Ifukiam, 
soon delivered it from the bonds of- the captor. _ 

Toledo was once the capital of Spam. So, : 
cast history of this pompous capital rankled iR th , 

■hearts of the Toted inns and M them to nse against 
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the Arabs* Several times the people of Toledo rose 
in revolt and were suppressed on every occasion. At * 
last Amrus was appointed Governor of Toledo. Hfr 
had a great influence over the people of the locality 
and with their help he restored peace and tranquil¬ 
lity in the city* After ten years when the Tolediana 
again revolted, Amrus wt*s ashed to bring them to 
book and he invited the principal citizens into his 
castle and put them to the sword* After this mas¬ 
sacre the Toledi&ns “maintained a submissive atti¬ 
tude for the next seven years", 4 

In the year 199 A.H78I4 A*D. the Cordovans sud¬ 
denly burst into rebellion and besieged the king in 
his palace. Hakam met the insurgents with energy 
and presence of mind. The rioters were dispersed 
and the leaders were exeuted. A peace treaty was 
concluded with the successor of Charlemagne after 
two years of this incident 

Hakam died in 207 A.H7822 A.D, after a reign 
of twenty-six years. His reign was one of continual 
struggle and troubles, Ibn al-Athir describes him 
“as wise, courageous and accomplished and the first 
among Andalusian sovereigns who surrounded him¬ 
self with pomp and pageantry* 1 . He was a patron of 
poets, musicians and scholars but he was not on good 
terms with the 'Fakihs\ He did not allow them to 
interfere in the State affairs and thus being exclud¬ 
ed from the State affairs they became alienated 
and tried to overthrow the authority of Hakam. 
They rose against him and created disturbance. But 
Hskam with a firm determination and calm attitude 
met all these dangers and saved the palace and the 
dynasty, 

Abdur Rahman FI (207—288 A.H7822—832 AI>.) 

The death of Hakam left a comparatively tran¬ 
quil inheritance to his son Abdur Rahman whose 
reign "wns one of peace and splendour". Just after 
his accession Abdur Rahman had to fight with the 
neighbouring Christians who were /requently mak¬ 
ing raids over the fronliers* The chief of Leon took 
the lead, of these incursions. Abdur Rahman sent a 
strong force against these Christian tribesmen* They 
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were defeated and their fortresses were razed to the 
ground. It was at this period that the Normans raid-, 
ed the coasts of Spain but retreated on the approach 
of the Muslim Sect and army. 

Towards the end of his reign the fanatical 
Christians of Cordova rose in revolt against Abdur 
Rahman under whose rule the Christians were al¬ 
lowed to enjoy every sort of right and privilege. The 
liberal Christians adopted some of the maimers and 
customs of the Arabs but the fanatics did not want 
this, and so they despised and criticised the liberal 
Christians- They entertained and spread false ideas 
and fables about the Prophet and his doctrines. They 
publicly cursed the Prophet and his religion. Abdur 
Rahman realized the gravity of the situation and 
wanted to bring it under his control by peaceful 
means* With this end in view he called a synod ol 
the ecclesiastics and placed the matter m the hands 
of an eminent Christian Gomez, but all his efforts 
ended in failure. He then took.drastic action against 
these offenders but the sudden caU of ^e Great 
Father forced him to leave the work unfinished. 

Abdur Rahman died after a reign of tWrt y V e “f; 
In his reign the people were happy and prosperous 
and t he fiSncial Edition was satisfactory. 
a lover of arte and letters. He converted Cordova 
Into a second Baghdad. He built palaces, .laid out 
Stowed beaubfiri his capital with mosque^ 
^■^1- bridges Many learned men adorned 

ST "SSL^h.*SSS.S»Ad«v a** n»— 

from Baghdad was one of them. 

Muhammad (238-273 A.H./853-8B6 AD.) . 

Mishammad succeeded Wsfather^Wsdor^HahinaT! 

n in the year 552 ' M ro se in revolt, 

agitators of toc & steps to stamp out 

g.*as jssw* - *>“■ * *- 
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time restored order in the city by suppressing the 
power of the rebels. 

The Franks took advantage of this internal dis¬ 
order and made incursions into the Northern provin¬ 
ces, The Normans again in 245 A.H./B59 A.D* ap¬ 
peared cm the coasts of Spain but they were driven 
off with the loss of several ships.* 

Towards the close of his reign, serious rebel¬ 
lions broke out in different parts of the empire, A 
Spanish Muslim, named Musa, declared himself in¬ 
dependent in Aragon, In the West, tbn Marwan* 
assisted by the Chief of Leon, revolted. «ut a more 
serious and formidable rebel arose in the mountain 
range between Rcnda and Malaga, Here ‘Umar bin : 
Hafsun organized a band of brigands and founded an 
independent State, He was encouraged by the fron¬ 
tier Christian princes as well as by the king qf the 
Franks. Muhammad being too bid to take the field 
m person, appointed his son Munsur to lead the ex-; 
pedition against these rebels. Munzir marched upon 
the North and captured Saragossa, He then led his 
expedition against Ibii Marwih. The latter ■riias'de¬ 
feated and his fortress was fazed to the ground- 
When SiU’ago.^ again Ml into the J hands qf the . 
/u agonec rebels led by Muhammad who entered into 
iff dance with 'Umar bip Ha faun, Miuizir wa£ farepd 
to take the held The rebels, being defeated', fled 
tc*.,the mountain? b\\l taking advantage of the rptilq- , 
ment of thfe royal army, 'Umar bin Hafsun reappear- 1 
ed* Munzir again proceeded against him and besieg¬ 
ed the country but before the surrender of the rc- 
bms Uie new of his father's death reached him and 
raisirig the siege ha hastened to the capital to secure* 
lus succession to the throne/ 

Muhammad was a wise and just ruler. He reijf- 
ned for thirty-tour vears with good reputation. lie 
improved the condition of the common people and 
organrzed the Government on a regular basis. He 
was a patron of education and i, a lover of science^ 
ffe was succeeded by his son Munzir who showed 1 his 
energy and vigour m suppressing the rebels during , 
the last portion of his reign, J 



^ r / Cntri ^uc unct orave ruler. Durw 

Ir&Ba v H^| l ’t 6 , people were prosperous and 
lanpj. Had he l.vcrj long, he could have resided 
complete peace and order in the, country He mar 

HafSUrl after his « ^'on to 
•1 i . ‘I ' ^ *•!»» country. The rebe! 

nfir; l M B<1 A V.", but ** ain r<)se in revolt. Soon 
after Munzir led the army personally but was killed, 

Aliilullah (275—TD{J A.H./388—9I2 A/DV 
, Munzir was * titjH 

in whose time, says Ibn'al-Athj 
filled with disfuib 
and t]hiis it 

upended the throne at 1 the most 
Spanish history. * Revolts and im 
throughout the empire] He was 
by the Spanish mountaineers, fyqf; a 
aristocracy. Seribus fracas broke out between th* 
Arabs mid the people of Seville mid Elvira nrt'd iffqsfe 
r 10 tags v|fere tic fy i ng t life toy if au f hot i [ y . *Jjt iff a r b'i ff. 
Hafsub took, advantage of the exLyrneff' distufb^&ipe 
h>.extend hi<mUhority in every dir^dion and'even 
Ventured to march upon the capital: Abdullah's 
General ObaydUlloJi was] sent against the rebel id 
[fer'ich liiru/o Tesyon. Obaythfflah miliiAcd a crushing' 
h'fejt. .nii' pillar which secured the , safety ‘ of the 
hi onfe A? f er tb is vicj nry all thfe rebels sub pi fifed- 


succeeded by bis brother Abdul bh 
■. -ir "Andalusia befeame 

mce and rebels arose on every side 
remained throughout his reign*’ He 
critical jtmcjuye of 
ructions reigned 
of only opposed' 
ho by the Arab 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE UMAYYAD KHILAFAT IN CORDOVA 


Abdur Rahman III (300-350 A.H./912-B61 A.D.) 

Abdullah was succeeded by his grandson Abdur 
Rahman, a young man of 21 years ol ^ Abdur 
Rahman came to the throne when struggles and 
. , . troubles had exhausted the empire. So, his accession 

' v 3 ned with satisfaction on all sides and his rela- 
SLT : Silook hTm as the saviour of the distracted empire, 

ihc empire The young prince very soon succeeded m 

the favour of the people and the Court. Ijs 
some presence and princely bearing made himhighly 
popular, and it was with a feeling of new hope that 
the Cordovans watched the proceedings of tne new 
Sultan. 


Submission 
of ihc 

rebel* 


Car*^fc of 
Bolmtm 


His policy 

Abdur Rahman immediately after his accession 
made no secret of his intention. He abandoned once 
for all the policy of his grand-father, which had un¬ 
dermined the Strength of the empire. He announced 
that he would permit no disobedience throughout 
the empire. He summoned the disaffected nobles 
and chieftains to submit to his authority f..' mg 
which they would be seriously dealt with. Mast of 
the principal cities submitted to him. 

In the year 301 A.H./913 AD. Abdur Rahman 
appeared before the army and his troops we- ? in¬ 
spired to see their gallant young sovereign at them 
head and they followed him with enthusiasm H e 
rebels, tired of their chaotic condition, opened their 
grdss after a mere show of resistance. Onc Atc 
another the great cities of Spun admitted the htiltni 
within their walls. The country Jo the e 

Cordova was the first to surrender, then Sevd^e 
opened her gales, the Berbers were reduced to "be 
dience and even the Christmas ofSpain.who wer 
the arch enemy of ihc king, submitted to hun I « 
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ing this tinie Bobsastro was captured and Badajoz 
was reduced. The Toledians, inspired by the chief of Capuuia* 
Leon* rose in revolt, but after a siege of two years uE 
they were compelled to capitulate unconditionally* 
Henceforth the Sultan was the sole authority in the 
State. 

Eaids of the Christians 

Abdur Rahman now waged war against the 
Christians of the North who menaced the empire. 

They occasionally raided the Muslim tern lory, de- n * F 

vasiated the country and put the Muslims to the ^ 
sword. They were also destroying the Arab civili¬ 
zation, But with the approach of the Sultan they re¬ 
treated to their mountainous homes. 

The Sultan had hardly been seated two years on 
the throne when Ordona II of Leon carried a devas¬ 
tating foray to the walls of Merida. Abdur Rahman 
was at this time engaged with the Fatimids in Africa. 

He spot an army first under his vizier Ahmad ibn 
Abu Abda and then under Hajib Badr* The latter 
defeated Ordona II but thinking that the Leonese orrtema 
were not sufficiently humiliated. Abdur Rahman in 
308 AH /920 A.D, look the field in person and com¬ 
pletely defeated Ordona II. But after a few days 
Ordona in co-operation with Sancho, the chief of 
Navarre advanced towards the Muslim territory. r>jrFwl ^ 
The Sultan sow the danger and without wasting tune s^ho 
'decked the country of Sancho and captured its capi- 
W and wed the city to the ground. About this time 
Ordona II of Leon died and the civil war which 
broke out between his sons, gave the Sultan lime to 
attend to other matters. 

The rulers of Andalusia hud wntmted them- 
srlves with the titles of Amir and Sultan. But on 
fi' rchlrn from the successful campaign, Abour wW 

Rahman Hi assumed the title ^ 

style of rl-Nosir-li-Din Allah (the defender of me 

fgith of God). 

The civil war had now given place to ^die autho- 
rity of Ordona's worthy son Ramire n , Rami ri i h ^ 
o special hnrred against the Muslims and so when he 
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was 'tying:td. overthrew the Umayyad/rule in Spain. 


engaged with’ the Christian tribesman |h the North' 
he driven out of Africa. . . , 
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£ot the power in his hand he began to,raid into the. 
Muslim territory. Abdur Rahman marched against 
him and tried to bring him into the open field, Ra- 
mire, being unable to cope with the Khnlifah joined 
with the Governor of Saragossa who had recently 
risen in arms against Abdur Rahman and devastated 
the Muslim territory. The Khalifah met thin danger 
with his usual energy, He first laid siege to Sara¬ 
gossa and forced the rebel governor to surrender, 
After the submission of the governor,’ he turned, 
towards Ram ire. Ram ire was badly defeated in, 
several battles, At last he took shelter in the hills,; 
Thus the whole of Spain was now at ,the feet of 
Abdur ftohmam . ?7:-b Y."*V* 

lb the year 329 A.H./S4Q X.D Abdur Tfrbman, 
Governor ot" BadajoZ, Inflicted a■_ crushing defeat on 
Ram ire. On’ his death his' son Qrdona III sited for 
pc a co and a treaty was concluded between Abdur 
Rahman and prdbfia.lll by which the latter, aeknow- 
lodged the suzerainty of the fbrmer. 

During this time the Fatihud Khali fah qf North 
Africa W.ci extending Ms power towards the West; 

■i ■ _ _ . . ._. \ ^ ‘*L .. r IT,v,». * Iffifcim 


Mifi ff 10 rhec e- me progress or .ine rsuroiu oaumitm w 

XfA-: was helping ifte m i n Or pti ncipa lit 1 os of Western* Af- 

jfl':_i 1 __T3,,l 'r.sfh,-? krt-tsfil u 
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The Khaltlsh Had a dislike fai fl/e Arab nob]es 
in Spnlh: So he .was introducing the foreigners in 
his army. This favouritism of Abdur RaTinum for 
the foreigners alienated the. Arab nobles who thet at 
the battle of al-KHandaq or the Dlleh hi which the 
IVFuslim army suffered a disastrous defeat resulting 
in the sieg^i of Zamora^ 

Srmchd of ; Lepn t being expelled from his domi¬ 
nions by his subjects, took refuge with bis grand* 
rnqlljti'ib Tola. The latter, being unable to help her 
grardr.on, teoiiglit the help of Abdur Rahman Her 
braver umi granted and Sanches authority was re-’ 
established' alter the defeat of the usurper In 3411 
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A.H/959 A.D. The Khalifah died in 350 A.H./Q6I 
after a glorious reign o£ nearly lHty years. 

Ah estimate to Abdur Rahman III 

Abdur Rahman III was unquestionably the great¬ 
est of the Umayyad rulers of Spain. He came to the 
throne when Spain was passing through chaos and 
confusion. He found the country a prey to anarchy 
and civil war, rent by factions and parcelled out 
amongst a hundred petty chiefs of diverse races. 

Out of chaos and a vision of imminent danger he a n dt** fr 
restored peace and order in the country. Within a 
few months of his accession he obtained the submis¬ 
sion of the provinces of Elvira, Jain and Seville and 
the Christians of Spain. After a siege of two years, 

Toledo surrendered to him unconditionally. Thus 
the sole authority °f the Sultan was established over 
rd] classe,. of bis people. 

Being freed from the internal troubles, Abdur 
Rahman turned his attention towards the external 
enemies. He frustrated the hope of the Fa timids of 
Africa who wanted to establish their authority in 
Spain, He also curbed the growing power of the 5 ^ ]iur r£ 
Christians in the "North and convinced Jhem of his 
superiority so much so that they came to him to 
$eltle their differences and restore them to their 
righls. He had saved Andalusia from herself, as well 
as from foreign domination. He had raised her to a 
nobler and mightier position than she had ever at* 
tbined.* 

Abdur Rahnum not only saved Spain from the - 
internal nnd external enemies but also made her ^ ' v 
k great and prosperous. He installed a good adminis- 
traflon and increased the national revenue. He nri1 | cr 
fitibhd a great, part of the revenue fpr public works, 

Ho constructed roads with light and water supply, M't 
A bdur Rahman patronised education, fostered ag¬ 
riculture, imd encouraged industry and commerce. 

Under Abdur Rahman, dvill^atiori made a gigan¬ 
tic stride In ail aspects. Architecture greatly flourish 
ed during his rule. According to the report of the Ms- 
tomm Comlova had 300 mosques, TOO splendlu 

» . . _iL. - r--' ‘ -—’* ' * 
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He accumulated no lower man lotir ounarea mou~ 
sand ot books in the Imperial library oi Cordova* 
“Lhe catalogue of which alone consisted, of forty- 
four volumes". The door of bis library was.open, to 
the scholars, scientists and philosophers. For the 
education of his people he established many schools 
m the capital The result of this %yas that “in Spain 
almost everybody knew how to read and write, 
whilst in Christian Europe,' save and except the cler¬ 
ic even persons belonging to the highest ranks were 
wholly ignorant". The University of Cordova was, 
at the time o 1 Hakam, one of the most renowned in 
t he world. In considers lion of the Intellectual pro¬ 
gress during this period, historians haye described 
the re:*n of Hakam J1 as the Augustan Age of 


Hisham II 


Hjjtb 

al-MaflsiJr 


Camp-ugn* 

ajjaiiviC the. 

Chwdaea 



Hakam left the crown to his son Hisham ft a 
hoy of eleven vears of age. As Hisham was unfit for 
affairs of the“ State, the rule went to his mother 
Subh. a woman of great ability, und her trusted 
agent Muhammad ion Abi Amir on whom the charge 
of the minor boy was placed by Hakam in his life¬ 
time, This agent was an ambitious mam Alter seiz- ^ 
mg the minis try he assumed the title of the Hajib 
ahMansur and built a magnificent palace for him¬ 
self He organised the army by introducing the Ber¬ 
bers in place ,o£ the Arabs. He undertook many 
campaigns against the Christians o£ the North and 
in these he was remarkably successful. .He extend- - 
ed the Umayyad power over the North-Western 
Africa, He now became sc powerful that he was all 
in all in the State and the Khalifflh was merely ® ^ 

puppet 'in his hands. Letters and prnclamarion a 
were issued in his name ; he was prayed for irom 
the pulpits and commemorated.on the coinage. , - 

Al-Mansur. the Bismarck of the tenth ren!u*\. 

4>ca m 393 A.H./1002 A.D. at Medinaceh. He 
possibly the grcatesi sUteman fchd general I 

■. I 
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Spain, "He had given to Spain a power which il „j,, niarck 
had not enjoyed", says Dozy, “even in the times ot *f the 
Abdur Rahman III". Under him Muslim Spain was irnih 
more prosperous than before. He encouraged learn- ttrv,ur > 
ing and “patronized the learned men with generous 
munificence", He was just and generous and his 
sagacity and love of justice became a proverb. He 
was succeeded by his son al-Muzaffar who kept the Abdur 
unity of the empire for six years. After his death 
serious disturbances arose in the empire, MuzatTar >infh,s 
left the Hajibate to his brother Abdur Rahman cal¬ 
led Sanchol. Abdur Eahman was extremely ambi¬ 
tious. He wanted to be the Khalifah of Cordova, No 
sooner had he left for the expedition in the North ^y J IT mad 
than a revolt, headed by Muhammad, broke out in a k J1 1 
Cordova. His palace was plundered and reduced to 
ashes. Hisham abdicated in favour of Muhammad 
who took the title of Mahdl Sanchol was afterwards 
taken prisoner and put to death. But the new 
Khaliiah did not reign long. 

Sulayman 

Muhammed was soon replaced by another Um- 
gyyad named Sulayman. Thus the rise and fall of 
the Khalifahs went on simultaneously. After a few 
days Hisham II was again placed on the throne. The 
capital now became the scene of disorder and con¬ 
fusion 

The Christians of the North were now on the 
move. They saw their opportunity and they made 
most of it Alfanso VI who ascended the throne of 
Castile in 458 AH./1065 AD. and had united under Alb™ vi 
his sway the three kingdoms of Leon, Castile and 
Navarre collected a large army and occupied Toledo. 

Before finishing the account of the Umayyads 
of Spam something- should be said about Cordova, 
the capital of the Umayyad Khahfahs m Spain. 


Cordova „ 

Cordova was a most flourishing city of Spain. 
“It” says an Arab writer, "is the Bride of Andalusia. 
To her belong all the beauty and the ornaments that 
Slight S” or dazzle the sight. Her long kne 
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of Sultans forms her crown of glory, her necklace 
is strung with the pearls whiqh her poets have gather¬ 
ed from the ocean of language ; her dress is of the 
barm err; of learning, well knit together by her men 
of science, and the masters of every art and industry 
are the hem of her garments 11 . J 

Cordova, under the rule of the great Khalifahs 
was indeed a capital to be proud of and “no city of 
Europe could compare with her in the beauty of her 
buildings, the luxury and refinement of her life and 
the learning and accomplishments of her inhabi¬ 
tants 1 ', The Arab governor had adorned the 
city with numerous beautiful structures but its sys¬ 
tematic embellishment on a grand scale was be^un 
bv Abdur Rahman I. One of his acts was to build 
an equeduct for the supply of pure water to the ca¬ 
pital from the hills of the vicinity. Cordova was 
full of magnificent buildings among which were 
counted more than 50,000 houses of the aristocracy 
and official classes, more than a hundred thousand 
dwellings for the common people, seventy libraries 
and numerous book-shops. The beautiful palace of a£- 
Zahra yyas one of the wonders of the world. It was 
built by Abdur Rahman in as a suburb of Cordova 
after the name of his beloved wife az-Z&hra, *the 
Fairest*. This famous palace was made of pure 
marble brought from different parts of the world. 
It dazzled the eyes of the travellers who confessed 
that they had never seen such, a palace in the course 
of their travels. 

"Beautiful as were the palaces and gardens of 
Cordova, her claims to admiration in case of learn¬ 
ing was no less strong". Her professors and teachers 
made her the centre of European culture. Students 
flocked to Cordova from all parts of Europe to 
study under her famous doctors. Every branch of 
science was studied here with particular care, and 
medicine received greater attention by the disco¬ 
veries of the doctors and surgeons of Andalusia. 
Astronomy, geography, chemistry, natural history 
—all were studied here with ardour. Literature also 
received great impetus at the hands of the Khalifahs 
at Cordova. It was not only a centre of culture but, 
it also nourished chivalry. 
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In the domain ol arts, Andalusia was pre-emi¬ 
nent The ‘City of the Fairest' or the mosque of 
-Cordova would not have been erected, if her work¬ 
men had not been highly skilled in their handicrafts. 

Silk weaving was among the most cherished arts of 
Andalusia. It is said that there were no less than 
one hundred and thirty thousand weavers in Cor¬ 
dova. To sum up these points we can say that in ^ 
arts, science and civilization the Moorish city of ' J¥in ® 
Cordova was indeed “the brightest splendour of 
the world". 


X* . 
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PETTY MUSLIM DYNASTIES 
OF SPAIN 

The Almoravides (al-Murabittin) 

While the Umayyad power in Spain was 
to. Pieces a new power on the Western « 3 
raising its head. The Muslim chiefs of £ 

getting their differences at that critical 
appealed to Yusuf bin Tashfin. the Mng of the S 
Almoravides of Western Africa, for help YW 

to S 479 Ih/IM? A C D in H Ca11 an - crossed ‘o Spain 
"J \ j , - . /1086 AD - He was joined by the chief 

ATf* 1 * m r e3r SevU3e - The united army met 
Alfanso at a place called Zallaqah, where a sanmil 

M,e * WSS f ° Ught in which Alfanso was detot- 
ed. This victory of Spain made Yusuf the king of 
Spain. But he did not enjoy his «toi lone H, 

Ab" £,u n t WaS succeeded fa y Ms so^Abuf'HaSn. 
defeat^ 11 rt Man of considerable ability. He 

££ sssi-s 

Tbe Almoiiadcs (ahMuwabhidtin) 

V/ Pc ^T f mad ibn , Tumart - B native 0 f Sus in 
Snt‘ i°°il Abdui ™ his lieute- 

” bu Y^k-„h v 6 d / 3th of , Abdul Mu'min, his brother. 

‘ „ Ya ^ ub Yusuf was ejected in his place. He was 

so^Yawlh u ?* was succeed ed by his famous 
ed its zenirtl^v A!rnohade Power reach- 

Vatnt th- - Ya Cub dled in 596 A.H./U99 A.D. 
edI mi/ ^'V a ? d Senerohs ruler. He establish- 
oooJT tn J .^ spl tals for the poor and did a lot of 
nrnteeferi *h s , ub3eot f- Himself a great scholar, he 
nowe^ tll he l earn . ed - A f ter his death the Christian 
n r S f- The Crusaders defeated by 
.Salatmddm in Palestine. returned to Europe and be¬ 
gan to join the army of Alfanso IX. The Christians 
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TesLimed their attacks on Andalusia and the Mus- 

^t m al^b r but'theTim ^ 0PP0Sed the Christi ^ *** 
I?** Ju C the Aimohade * were completely de- * l ^ 

An'vl^r ‘Jlf com r bined "»y of the Christians. 
An-Lasir, the king of the Almohades, died soon 

after at Morocco. He was followed by several suc¬ 
cessors who proved unworthy of their posts and 

f an” ff t i Bl1 0t the , d >’ r)ast y- With toe nil of the 

fall of the Almohades, several Independent king. Akmhida 
doms again began to rise out of Muslim Spain. 

Among the petty kings who rose in power after the 
tall of the Umayyad Khilafat in Spain, Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf ibn-Nasr, commonly known as ibn al- 
Ahmar proved,himself most successful, for he foun- Ri« ^ 
deq a kingdom which was a centre of civilization for oL.Mmur 
more than two centuries and a half, 


Kingdom of Granada 


The kingdom of Granada was the last fortifica¬ 
tion of the Moors in Spain. After the conquest of 
Valencia, Cordova, Seville and Murcia by Ferdi¬ 
nand m of Castile and Jayme I of Aragon, the rule 
of the Moors was restricted to the province of Gra- , 
nada and the people of the conquered cities came tbn al 
to place their swords at the disposal of the one re- aw" 
mailing Muslim king. But in spite of that Granada the W- 
was forced to become tributary to the Castilian (1er 
crown. The founder of the kingdom, Ibn al-Ahmar, * 3ramJa 
was a vigorous ruler but “he could not withstand the 
power of the Christians who now held nearly the 
whole of Spain ? \ He paid homage to Fernando and 
bis son Alfanso. But at last he was able to free 
himsolf from their yoke and from that time forward 
Granada witH its surrounding territory was gene¬ 
rally let alone by the Christian king. 

The Christians from time to time made attacks 
upon Granada but they were badly beaten on every The 
occasion by the reigning rulers. For two centuries Ch ^ rtl ^ 
the Moors saved the honour and prestige of Granada atu 
hut towards the third quarter of the fifteenth cea- crdhU 
tury, Hie falling knell was about to sound. 

The union of Aragon with Castile by the mar¬ 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella was the note of 
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doom These combined forces could not leave the- 
Moors undisturbed. Abul Hasan -who was the then 
ruler of Granada, paved the way of their attack. 
He refused to pay the customary tribute asked for 
and when the ambassador of Ferdinand came to 
insist, he made a haughty reply—‘TeU your sover¬ 
eign that the kings of Granada who paid tribute are 
dead. Our mint now coins nothing. but sword 
blades”- To show him the meaning of his reply, he 
attacked and captured Zahra. 


Ferdinand 

captured 

Alh&nira 


Abdication 
of Abul * 
Hasan 



The Christian became furious at this end to 
take revenge of it, Ferdinand made a sudden aL~ 
tack of Alhamra and captured it. The women 
and children who took shelter in the Cathedral mos¬ 
que were mercilessly killed by the Castilians. 
“The fall of Alhamra foreshadowed the doom ot 
Granada”, But in spite of this danger, the Muslims 
could not forget their differences and stood together 
against the common enemy, 

Abul Hasan attempted twice to retake the city 
but the sudden insurrection of his son Abu Abdullah, 
at the capital, compelled him to come back to Gra¬ 
nada, A treaty between father and son enabled the 
old king to relieve Loxa but when he learnt that his 
rebel son had made himself the master of the whole 
of Granada, he fell back on Malaga, The Christians 
despatched a huge force into the province of Malaga 
which at first met with success. But soon th^v were- 
attacked by Muhammad XII nick named* sl-Zaghai, 
brother of" Abul ' Hasan, and his lieutenant Bizwac 
at Ashsharkia and routed terrible slaughter. Just 
after this, Boabdil (properly Abu Abdullah), the 
king of Granada attacked the Castilian town of Lu¬ 
cent but he was badly beaten and ultimately 
prisoner* At this moment Abul Hasan abdicated the 
throne in favour of al-Zaghal. 

The capture of Boabdil by the Christian sove¬ 
reign was a fata) blow to the' Moorish power. Th^ 
Christians found in Boabdil the. greatest weapon for 
the overthrow of the Moorish power in 
Thcy received him with honour and induced mm 
to .become their vassal. "As soon as they had com¬ 
pletely mastered their tool, they sent him beck to 
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Granada with Castilian army to capture Granada. 
Al-Zaghal who was the last great Moorish king of 
Andalusia proposed to Boabdil to reign together 
and stand jointly against the common enemy. Had 
he been helped by Boabdil Granada might have re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Moors. But the ungrate* 
fill young man refused to accept al-ZaghaVs propo¬ 
sals, While he himself was trying to foil the efforts 
of his bTave uncle al-Zaghal, the Christians were 
capturing Alora, Kasr-Bcnela, Honda and other im j 
port ant cities. Loxa and Malaga also fell into their 
hands later on. Only a few cities like Baeza and Ai- 
mora remained in the hands of al-Zaghal Ferdinand 
now began to push his army towards Baeza. Al- 
Zaghal, driven to desperation, appealed to the Mus¬ 
lim ruler of Africa but no response came forth. He 
at last, after a gallant resistance, lost heart and 
submitted to Ferdinand* He was allowed to hold 
the district of Andarax with the title of king* But 
he was soon exiled to Africa, Only Granada re¬ 
mained for the Moors. On the deposition of al- 
Zaghal, Boabdil, the ruler of Granada, was asked 
to surrender the city. He* now fully realizing his 
folly, refused to comply with the request; Being 
assured by the people of Granada, led by Musa, he 
began to carry the war into the enemy’s quarter 
and they succeeded in capturing some of the fron¬ 
tier posts. But with the coming of spring Ferdinand 
came with an army consisting of 40,000 foot and 
10,000 horse and laid siege to the last strong-hold of 
Islam in Spain. The Moors made a last desperate 
attack upon the enemy. Musa and Boabdil fought 
like heroes at the head of their cavalry. But being 
reduced to terrible straits, “the besieged at last de± 
term in ed to surrender. Famine did the work that no 
mere vobur could t-ffeci” When there was no hope 
of withstanding the enemy, they sent delegate to 
the Castilian camp to arrange the. conditions of capi¬ 
tulation. Boabdil surrendered on the follow^ 
terms:—“That the city of Granada should be de¬ 
livered over to Christians, that the king shovM l take 
the oath of obedience to Ferdinand and that be 
should receive some property in the AlptmrM and 
that the Muslims should he left secure in per* 
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and religion 1 '. On January 3, 1492 AJD, the last 
of the Moors thus came under the possession of 
Ferdinand, 

After the capitulation, Boabdil came to live at 
AndaTax but his presence in Spain was looked upon 
by Ferdinand with a suspicion of future danger to 
the Castilian kingdom and he' was soon exiled to 
, Africa where he passed the rest of lib life, 

Ferdinand and Isabella, on the other hand, could 
not think it proper to abide by the capitulation. In 
898 A.H./1492 A.D* Ferdinand issued a decree by 
which the Moors were given the choice of baptism 
or exile. The mosques were closed, the valuable 
Arabic manuscripts were burnt and Islamic cul¬ 
ture was banished altogether. The majority of the 
Moom yielded finding it easier to spare their religion 
than their homes but the old Moors clung to their 
faith and they were inhumanly tortured and executed 
by the persecutors. In spite of these cruelties and 
atrocities, the Muslims defended themselves and in 
907 ATI,/1501 A.D. gained a victory at Jab a 1 Ealansa, 
But temporary success only aggravated the reprisals 
of the exasperated Christians, The Count of Ten- 
dilla stormed Guejar and Ferdinand was seizing the 
key by the passes, the Castle of Lanjaroir The rem¬ 
nant of the rebels fled to Morocco, Egypt and Tur¬ 
key, Thus the first revolt was suppressed. 

’ The Moors were now forced to make a profes¬ 
sion of Christianity, They did it outwardly but in 
their hearts they were not so, "They took care to 
wash off the holy water with which their children 
were baptized, as soon as they were out of the sight 
of the priest”. As time went on, the Christians be¬ 
came more and more cruel and false. They ordered 
the Muslims to take up the Christian manners and 
customs. When the oppression exceeded its limits, 
the Muslims rose in arms. After three years of con¬ 
tinual struggle the insurrection was suppressed and 
crushed by wholesale butchery and devastation. It 
is stated that “no less than, three millions of Moors 
were banished between the fall of Granada and the 
first decade of the 17th century’** t 


\ 


Thus the centre of civilization, seat of arts and 
science, of learning and every form of refined gov¬ 
ernment passed away from the hands of the Mus- 
lims; and with the disappearance of the Muslims, 
the Christian Spain shone for a while like a moon 
with a borrowed light; then came the eclipse and on 
that darkness Spain has grovelled ever since*. 


Fall of the Umayyad Kiiilafat in Spain 

Rise and fall of an empire is the law of Nature* 
The Muslims ruled over Spain for a period of nearly 
eight hundred years* So, the fall of Spain after such 
sl long lapse of time is not an unusual event* 

Causes* Spain reached the zenith of its power 
and prosperity during the first few Khalifahs of 
the Umayyads in Spain. But after the death of Ha* 
kam IT, there were no efficient Khalifahs. The weak 
successors of Hakam H could not cope with the 
growing situation of the empire. During the reign 
of his successor Hisham H, Hajib al-Mansur, the 
wazir of the empire ably piloted the ship of the State* 
Under him, Spain reached its highest water-mark* 
He was succeeded by his sops, MuzafTar and Abdur 
Rahman, one after another, to the wizirate of Mus¬ 
lim Spain. In the regime of the latter, there was a 
serious disturbance in the city of Cordova and this 
led to the execution of Abdur Rahman* The gross 
inefficiency of the successors of Hakam II and Hajib 
a] -Mansur hastened the fall of the empire* 

Mansur's military ability and wonderful talent 
for organisation was a source of constant terror to 
the neighbouring countries* He undertook fifty-two 
campaigns and came out successful in all these ex¬ 
peditions. He reduced Leon and Navarre to the con¬ 
dition of tributary provinces and garrisoned their 
capitals. He turned against Catalonia, sacked Bar¬ 
celona and drove out the French Counts. A large 
part of Western Africa was also reduced to subjec¬ 
tion by his generals r These created bitterness 
against the rule of Mansur and led to the rise of in¬ 
surgents who were trying to overthrow the Muslim 
Tule* . L \ 
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The Hijaz Arabs and the Yaman Arabs were at 
'' dagger's drawn with one another. Their continued 
jealousy and hostility prevented them from standing 
united under one banner to defend their country 
from foreign aggressions. 

The newly converted Muslims could not tolerate 
the aristocratic rule. So, they stood against the Kha- 
lifahs. After the death of Abdur Rahman III, Hakam 
II and al-Mansur, the different sections of the na¬ 
tion formed themselves into different sections of 
their own. Among them the Berbers and the Slaves 
became the most powerful. They quarrelled with 
each other for their supremacy in Spain and to set 
their nominees to the Spanish throne. This kind of 
anarchy and confusion largely diminished the 
strength of the Umayyad power. Moreover, the 
Berbers and 5?aves became very powerful in the em¬ 
pire. The influence of the Slaves reached such a 
pitch that they took advantage of the decay of the 
central power and set up independent dynasties for 
themselves. The Berbers overthrew the last Umay- 
yad Khallfah HIsham III from power. Thus the 
enmity of the Berbers and the Slaves constituted one 
of the factors for the fall of the Muslim power in 
Spain. 

The Muslima confiscated the properties of the 
wealthy Spaniards. They also confiscated the pro¬ 
perties of the lords and clergies who helped the Gali¬ 
cians against the Khallfah, The Muslims could not 
satisfactorily handle the properties and consequently 
incurred the loss of revenue. The Slaves who were 
given the right to vote and the propriety of the lands 
. subject to a fixed revenue to be paid to the Khali- 
fahs withheld payments of revenue to the Muslims. 
There were terrible famines in Spain during Muslim 
rule. The hatred and disturbance between the pro- 
letariat and the industrialists also led to the decline 
of revenue. These chronic shortages of revenue 
paralysed the system of administration and contri¬ 
buted to the fall of the empire. 

Besides internal foee, who were many in num¬ 
ber, the Khalifahs had to fight with external foes. 
The Christian tribes of North Spain wanted U* 
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,totpel the Muslims in order to establish their own 
authority. They massacred a large number ok Mus¬ 
lims and elected their own king. The Berbers ol 
North Africa who had a prejudice against Islam 
raided into the territories ol the Muslims and harried 
the defenceless Muslims with fire and sword. These 
gave 3 death-blow to the Muslim rule in Spain. 

The Muslim empire in Spain had no national 
sentiment. Ils army were constituted of the Chris¬ 
tians, the Berbers and the Spaniards. These ingre¬ 
dients regarded the Arab Muslims os foreigners. The 
Arabian rule in Spain could not establish the ties of 
nationalism among the component races and conse¬ 
quently the whole empire was divided into integral 
parts. This completely paralysed the Muslim rule 
in Spain. 

The later Khalifabs led a pompotid and luxurious 
life. They did not care for the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple. They enjoyed their time with wine, women ana 
music. These sapped the vitality of ‘he you nful 
society and completely alienated them from pubfe 
sympathy hastening the downfall of tne Muslim rule 
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CHAPTER XXX 

CULTURAL PROGRESS IN 
MUSLIM SPAIN 

Muslim Spain opens one of the brightest chap¬ 
ters in the intellectual history of Islam, nay of the 
whole world. The Spanish Muslims were not only 
the bearers of the torch of culture and civilisation 
but also medium through which ancient science 
and philosophy were recovered, Spain became the 
centre of the highest culture under Arab Muslims. 
Scholars and students from different parts of the 
world flocked to Spain for learning. Granada, Cor¬ 
dova, Seville and Toledo became the homes and birth 
place of “eminent scholars* distinguished poets, ac¬ 
complished soldiers ; men fit in every respect to serve 
as models*'. 

In literature the most distinguished author was 
Ibn Abdur Rabbi, and Ali ibn Hazn was the greatest 
scholar and the fnost original thinker of Muslim 
Spain in the lllh century. He wrote 400 volumes on 
history, theology, tradition, logic, poetry and allied 
subjects. Muslim Spain produced a number ol poets 
of whom Abul Walid Ahmad ibn Zaydun was the 
most prominent. The period also witnessed a num¬ 
ber pf historians. Ibn al-Khatib, Ibn Khaldun, Abu 
Ubaydullah, al-Bakri and Abu Marwan Hayynn ibn 
Khalaf. surnamed Ibn Hay y an, were the prom merit 
historians of the Arabs in Spain. “Ibn Khaldun" 

’ says Prof. Hitti, “was the greatest historical philo¬ 
sopher Islam produced and one of the greatest of all 
time . The fame of Ibn Khaldun rests on His fam¬ 
ous book, Muqffddamuh, 

The best geographer of Spain in the 11th century 
was al-Bakri, and al-Idrisi was the most brilliant 
geographical author, Ibn Jubayr, al-Masuni and Ibn. 
Batuta were the famous travellers, who travelled al¬ 
most all the Muslim countries of the world. 

Astronomical studies were greatly cultivated in 
Andalusia. The bulk of the Spanish astronomers 
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or Cordova, al-Zarqali of Toiedo -™ 
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physician and can be compared with al- P , -■ 
Zah-rawi m the field of medicine. Many of the ™ 
members of his family were scholars and physicians 

Ihn ~ n] . 0yed ^ favour of the riders of Andalusia! 

Ibn Zuhr was the chief physician to Abu Yusuf 
>aqub ahfrlansur. Ubaydullah ibn al-Musaffar al- 
tsahiu W as a physician as well as a poet. 

The brilliant achievement of the intellectual 
class of the Muslims in Spain was In the realm of 
philosophic thought. Solomon bin Gabirol was the 
earliest philosopher of Arabic Spain, Abu Bakr ^wophe* 
Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Bajjab was the greatest 
philosopher in the 12th century. He was eminent 
as a philosopher, scientist, physician, musician, as¬ 
tronomer and commentator, on Aristotle. He wrote 
several treatises on astronomy and philosophy. Abu 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Abdul Malik ibn Tufayl was 
another remarkable philosopher of Muslim Spain. 

He was also famous as a-physician, a mathematician 
and a poet. Ibn Bajjah and Ibn Tufayl shed an 
imperishable lustre on the court of the Muslim Spain. 

Ibn Rushd distinguished himself as an astronomer, 
a physician, and a commentator of high order, and 
above ail, as a philosopher. His chief contribution 
to medicine was an encyclopaedic work entitled ‘al- 
Kulliyat fr^t-Tibb r . But his fame rests on his phi- - H 
losophiqal work/ Tahajut al-T ahafut {the incoher¬ 
ence of the incoherence). Besides these, there were 
many scholtrs and savants who flourished in Muslim 
Spain and whose names and works cannot be men- : 
tioned here for want of space. 

Spanish women were not confined to kitchens. 

They contributed much to the intellectual greatness 
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of the Arabs in Spain. "Her daughters,” says Ameer 
All, (t were no less famous in literature and the 
names of Nazhun, Zaynab, Hamda, Hafsa, al-Kalay- 
vah Safia and Maria shed an ineffaceable lustre on 
the’land of their birth. Muslim Spain produced a 
large number of women writers, women poets and 
women doctors. Ayesha was famous as a writer and 
a poet Hasana at-Tamimiyah and Umm-ul-Ula were 
celebrated as poetesses. Al-Walladha was a talented 
lady of Anadlusia, whose home at Cordova was the 
meeting-place of wits, savants and poets. Al-Aruz- 
ziah of Valeria was a distinguished grammarian and 
rhetorician. Hafsa was a gifted lady who was ‘'re¬ 
nowned for her beauty, her talents, her nobility and 
her wealth". Marium of Seville was a famous 
teacher She taught rhetoric, poetry and literature. 
-Ysma al-Amariah, Umm-ul-Hma, Itimad ar-Ramid- 
kiya and Busina held a high rank among the 
..scholars of the day. 

Many of the Muslim rulers of Spain were dis¬ 
tinguished patrons of education. Under their patron- 
ugg Spiiin reached the summit of her jjlQry in tht* 
int ellectual horizon of medieval Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

# 

THE FATIMIDS OF EGYPT 
Origin of the Fatimids 

There is a great controversy about the origin of 
the Fatimids, The F&tjmids claimed themselves as 
the direct descendants of Hazrat Ali and Fatimah, 
and hence they styled as the Fatimids after the 
name of Fatimah. According to them, Ubaydullah 
al'Mahdi, the founder ot the Fatimid dynasty in 
Africa was the great^great grandson of Ismail, the 
son of Jafar Sadiq, the sixth Imam of the House of 
Hazrat Ali and Fatimah, 

Rise of the Fatimids 

After the death of Imam. Jafar Sadiq T a section 
of the Shi 'as accepted Musa al-Kazim as their Imam 
while the other section of the Shi’as recognised the 
Imamat of IsmaiFs son Muhammad al-Maktum. Peo¬ 
ple of this Shi’ite section who supported the claims 
of Ismail’s descendants to the Imamat were known 
as the rsmai’lites. The Ismailite sect remained obs- fenuitia 
cure till the rise of Abdullah ibn Maymun who gave prop^ndi 
a definite shape to the religio-political system of the 
IsmaTlites. ,He organised a vigorous Ismai’lite pro¬ 
paganda with a view to restoring the Fatimids to 
power. He sent secret missionaries (dais) to ail 
parts of the Muslim world to convert the people to 
the Isroai'lite doctrines and thus prepared the ground 
for the rise of Fatimid dynasty in Africa and Egypt 

Before his death in 874 A.D,, Abdullah ibn May¬ 
mun found a zealous supporter and organiser in Abu AblJ 
Abdullah al-Husaynj a native of Yam an *who towards aw tills* 
the close of the ninth century proclaimed himself aUiuMj-n. 
precursor of’Mahdi\ He went to North Africa and 
by his forceful preaching secured the adhesion of ^ 
the powerful Berber tribes, especially the Kitamah wrrito 
tribe to the cause of the Ahl al-Bayt. At that time iihvmum 
Ibrahim bin Muhammad was the ruler of North 
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Africa. He tried to check the lamRiTite movement 
but in vain. After his death, his son Ziadatullah be¬ 
came the ruler of North Africa, Ziadatullah also 
tried to suppress the Ismai'llte movement but he 
was twice defeated by the IsmaHites. 

Having completed his. task, Abu AbduflaH 
wrote to the IsmaFIite Imam, Sa’id ibu Husayn at 
Salamiyah in Syria, the headquarters of the 
IsmaTlite propaganda to come to North Africa and 
place himself at the head of the movement. Sa’id 
ibn Husayn accepted the invitatiop. and, declaring 
himself to be the son of Muhammad al-Habib, a 
great grandson of Ismail, reached the dominions of 
Ziadatullah. He placed himself at the head of the 
Jsmai’Iite movement and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Ziadatullah. He captured Tunis, the capital of 
the Aghlabids in 909 AJ5. and drove Ziadatullah, 
the last Aghlabid ruler out of his country. Safid was 
then proclaimed Imam unler the title of Ubaydul* 
lah-al+Mahdi' Thus the Fatimid rule was establish¬ 
ed in North Africa and at-Mahdi became the first 
Khalifah of the Fatimids, 

Al-Mahdi (297—323 AH./9D9 — 934 A.D.) 

Al-Mahdi proved himself a capable ruler. Two 
years after his accession he killed his missionary 
commander Abu Abdullah al-Husayn* who had en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy with his brother Abu! Abbas 
against the Khalifah. He extended his power over 
the whole African territory from the frontier of 
Egypt to the province of Fez in Morocco. In 914 
AD. he captured Alexandria. He took possession of 
Syria, and Malta, Sardinia, Corsica, the BaJeric and 
other islands felt the power of his fleet. In 320 A.D. 
the Khalifah founded a new city on the Tunisian 
coast and made it his capital. The new capital was 
named Mahdiah after the name of the Khalifah. 

Al-Mahdi was a pious Muslim. He made his In- 
fiuence felt to the free-thinkers of his kingdom and 
brought them to order. He wanted to conquer Spain 
from the hands of the Urnayyads and with this end 
in view he established friendly relations with the 
rebel Ibn Hafsun of Spain. But his ambition was not 
fulfilled on account of his sudden death in 934 AD. 
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JU-Qaim <323—335 A.H./934^949 A.D.) 

Al-Mahdi was succeeded by hi 5 eldest soil Abul 
Qasitu who received the title of al-Qa'im on his ac¬ 
cession. He followed the policy of his father. He 
sent a fleet in 934 A.D. which harried the southern 
coast of France, took Genoa and coasted along Cala¬ 
bria, massacring and plundering, burning the ship¬ 
ping and carrying oft slaves wherever It touched. 

He at the same time despatched a third army against 
Egypt, but the firm hand of Ikhshid now held the 
Government and his brother Ubaydullah drove the 
enemy out of Alexandria. When al-Q'aim was about 
to attain his success, he was seriously disturbed by 
the revolt headed hy a Khariji named Abu. Yarid 
Makad who defeated the Fatimid troops again and 
again. It was only after seven years of uninterrup¬ 
ted civil war that this formidable insurrection died 
out under the third Khalifah al-Matisur. 

Al-Qa/im was a famous warrior. He personally 
conducted most of his military operations. He was 
the first Fatimid Khalifah who, in order to obtam 
Hits command of ihe Mediterranean, applied tumaelf 
to the creation of a powerful fleet. He died In 94G 
AD., while Abu Yazid was laying siege to Susa. He / 
was succeeded by bis son al-Mansur, 

AUMansur was an energetic 

proven himself capable of crushmg to reheMon of ... 
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submitted to the Fatimids. He built a splen¬ 
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himself with the conditions of the empire and took 
proper steps for its peace and prosperity* He bear* 
ded the rebels in their fastness till they laid down 
their arms and fell at his feet* He adopted a con- j 
ciliatury policy towards the chiefs and governors j 
and was soon rewarded by their loyalty* Within a ^ 
short time, peace was restored and the country | 
became prosperous* 

After consolidating his empire, al-Mu’izz direct- j 
ed his attention to the expansion of his territories. 1 
When Abdur Rahman HE of Spain was occupied with 
the Franks in the north, he took advantage of it and 
sent Ins General Jauhar to Morocco. The Umay- 
yad Governor tried to check his advance but he was \ 
defeated and Morocco was captured. 

The conquest of Morocco was followed by a ^ 
long" struggle between the two Muslim T powers*. 
When a vessel of the Falimid Khalif ah was carrying- 
despatches to Morocco, it was captured by the Umay- 
yads of Spain* At this the Fatimid fleet under Hasan 
bin All raided the coast of Spain* Abdur Rahman 
III ordered his captains to retaliate it by devastating 
the neighbourhood of Susa and other places. The 
struggle between the Umayyads and the Fatimid 
Khalif ah continued for several years. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the quarrels between these two powers 
the Greeks invaded Crete and occupied it in 967 A*D* 
Thus Crete which had been conquered and held by 
the Muslima since the time of Mamun was lost to 
them* 

‘'The loss of Crete 1 ', says Ameer All, “was in 
Dome measure compensated by the extermination of 
Byzantine power in Sicily”. The Muslim Viceroy 
Ahmad bin Hasaa applied himself to the conquest of 
Sicily, The Greeks tried their utmost to defend it ^ 
but sustained a severe defeat at the hands of the 
Muslims* The whole island was brought under the 
away of the Fatimids and Islamic- administration was 
introduced there* A medical university was estab¬ 
lished at Palermo and this university rivalled those 
of Baghdad and Cordova. Under the Muslims the 
inhabitants of Sicily lived in peace and prosperity. 


“The conquest of Egypt" says Lane Poole, “was 
Indeed the aim of his life and to make Egypt a most 
prosperous and flourishing town was his dream’ 1 * 
AJ-Mu’izz had been looking for an opportunity to 
fulfil his object and it was at last offered to him. In 
the year 356 A.H./96B AD,, serious troubles broke 
out in Egypt and the nobles of that province invit¬ 
ed the Khalifah to come and conquer the province. 
The long expectation came to be fulfilled and in res¬ 
ponse to their call he sent his famous General Jau- 
har to Egypt with a well-equipped army* Jauhar 
entered the capital, al-Fustat in 357 A.H./969 AID. 
without any opposition. With his victorious entry 
the Ikhshidid rule came to an end and the Fatimid 
authority came to power in Egypt. Immediately after 
his entry into al-Fustat, Jauhar began to construct a 
new city wrick he named ai-Qaldra, ihe triumphant* 
AI-Qahira is modern Cairo*’ It became the capital 
of the Fatimids in 973 A.D* After founding the new 
capital he built the great mosque, al-Azhar in 972 
A.D* The next Khalifah (al-Aziz) made this great 
mosque of al-Azhar an academy and in course of 
time famous al-Azhar University rose out of this 
academy* - 


AI-Mu’izz had hitherto remained In Africa, but 
with the victory of his General Jauhar he entered 
the city of Cairo in 973 A.D. and received the allegi¬ 
ance of the people of Egypt. He also received the 
oath of allegiance from the delegates of Syria and 
Hijaz and ihe Khutba was read in his name. 


The Camathisns of Syria were badly defeated 
bv the Fatimid General in a battle near Fusta. BuL 
vet they did not cease to continue the hostility with 
the Muslims, They invaded the territory of Egypt 
and forced the Muslims to take up arms against them. 
The Khalifah met them at Alnusb-Shams (Helo- 
poles), defeated them and finally crushed their pow¬ 
er. When he freed his country from the threats m 
external dangers, he devoted his attention to the 
peace and progress of his empire* 

Al-Mu’izz introduced a sound and B ? B r 

tern of administration in the empire* He divided the 
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provinces into districts and each district was entrus¬ 
ted to a competent officer. The army was re-orga¬ 
nised. Commerce and industry received" great in> 
petus at the hands op the Khalifab. Al-Mu’izz took, 
Adminii- personal interest in all details of administration. His 

indvc two years 1 stay, in Cairo was marked by many re- 

forms. He appointed a converted Jew, Ibn Kill is, * 
, and ‘Ashuq a s administrators of the land revenue 

department. They found that the revenue collectors 
and farmers had acquired enormous profit and pow¬ 
er. They abolished at one stroke the powers and 
profits of the revenue collectors. These two officers 
fixed and supervised all branches of revenue. The 
result of this supervision was a large. increase in 
State revenue. 
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Al-MuTzz died in 365 A:H./975 A.D. after a glori- % 
ous reigr. of 23 years. He was the greatest of the 
Fatimids of Egypt. It was he who first established 
the Fa timid rule in Egypt, AH internal dissensions 
and disturbances were ruthlessly suppressed and the 
people began to enjoy happiness and comfort under 
him. It was due to his statesmanship, L organising j 
capacity and untiring energy that the small Fatimid I 
kingdom rose to a vast and powerful empire. Al- V 
Mu'izz was a great patron of arts and learning. Ac¬ 
cording to Ameer All, “he waa the Mamun of the 
West and under him North Africa attained the high¬ 
est pitch of civilization and prosperity”. He was net *** 
only highly educated but also a good poet and had 
great interest in Arabic literature. He knew many h 
languages and mastered Sudani dialects. He was also 
an eloquent speaker. Historians have described him 
as a ‘‘wise, energetic and chivalrous sovereign, and 
accomplished scholar, well-versed in science and 
philosophy and a munificent patron of arts and 
learning”. ^ 

Al-Aziz (3#5—336 A.H./975-586 A.D.) 

Al-Aziz succeeded Ills father, ai-Mu'izz in 365“ 
A.H7975 A.D. Brave* wise and comely in person,, 
he was of a humane and conciliatory disposition. 
Under him the Fatimid empire reached its zenith, j 
The whole of Syria and part of Mesopotamia were 
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conquered during his reign His empire extended 
drom the borders of the Euphrates to the Atlantic, 
The Kfrtffba was read in his name not only in Rijaz 
and Yatftan but also in Mosul, Aleppo and other 
places. The Fatimids of Egypt in his time became 
a formidable rival of the Ahbasids of Baghdad, who 
were greatly weakened under the tutelage of the 
Buwayhids. The Fafimid ruler* ah Aziz and the 
greatest Bu way hid Amir* Azad-ud-dawla cultivated 
friendship by exchange of embassies, 

“Of the Fatimid Khalifahs, al-Aziz waa probably 
the wisest and most beneficient”. The unbroken 
peace Which the country enjoyed is Its best witness. 
Both the Muslims and the non-Muslims lived in peace 
and prosperity. The reign of al-Aziz saw many ar¬ 
chitectural and engineering triumphs at Cairo, such 
as the Golden Palace, the Pearl Favillion, his 
mother's mosque in the Karafa cemetery. Himself 
a poet and a patron of learning, al-Aziz converted the 
Azhar Mosque into an academy. He maintained a 
splendid court and lived in great pomp and grandeur. 

Al-Aziz was very generous and liberal. His 
generosity was shown even to bis arch enemies. 
When Iftikin, who had created serious troubles 
against him in Syria and Palestine, was defeated 
and taken prisoner, the Khalifah not only pardoned 
him but gave him a high post at his court. The 
Christians were happy under his benign rule. His 
wazii\ Jsa ibn Naslur, was a Christian. The patriarch. 
IbraMm stood in high favour at the court and ob¬ 
tained permission to rebuild the ruined church out¬ 
side Fustat. Manasah, a Jew also occupied a luge 
post at his court. It was due to the services of Isa 
ibn Nastur and Manasah that Egypt enjoyed a long 
period of perfect peace. But the appointment ot 
non-Muslims to the highest posts was highly re¬ 
sented among the Muslims. The situation was, how- 

*” a 

troops as a counter-balance against theBerbereprov- 
fatal + 0 the empire. The insubordination and con 
SS quSmJs of these troops amongthemselves and 
with the Berber bodyguards played an important 
pJt in bringing about the downfall of the dynasty. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP .THE FATIMID 
KHALIFAHS 
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The Turkish soldiers became so powerful in later days 
that they overthrew the royal authority and estate 
lished independent dynasties* 

Al-Aziz died in 386 AJL/996 AD* and with him 
"ended the glory of the Fall mid dynasty ". 

Al-Hakim— (386—412 A.H*/996~-1021 A.D*) 


AJ-Aziz died in 386 AH./996 AD* and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his only son Abu *Ali Mansur a 1-Hakim, 
Al-Hakim was eleven years of age when he came to 
the throne. For the first few years he was under 
the influence of an unscrupulous governor named 
Barjawan whom his father had appointed. The quar¬ 
rels between Barjwan and Ibn Ammar, the com¬ 
mander of the troops, resulted in the defeat of the 
latter, Barjawan now became the regent of the boy 
Khali fab. Intoxicated with power and riches, he 
abandoned himself entirely to pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment. Al-Hakim began to exercise his power and 
soon launched upon a career of blood-shed by having 
Barf a wan assassinated. 

The reign of al-Hakim was marked with some at¬ 
rocities. He killed a number of prominent men of 
the empire without any reason. During the first ten 
years of his reign, the r Christians and the Jews en¬ 
joyed the same privileges as under al-Aziz* But as 
time passed they came to be persecuted, A general 
order was issued for destruction of all the Christian 
churches in Egypt and the confiscation of their lands 
and property, Ibn Abdun, the wazar (secretary), 
who had to sign the decree for the abolition of the 
Holy sepulchre was a Christian. The Christians 
were offered the choice of becoming Muslims or leav¬ 
ing the country or wearing a heavy cross as a badge 
of their degradation. But whilst these very orders 
were being issued, Christians were.still appointed to 
high offices of the State. In cooler moments al-Ha- 
him was a generous and liberal patron of learning 

and science. " , * * m,****™ 

Al-Hakim was a man of piety and intelligence. 
He was the founder of a new cult which is still extauL 
among the Druses (after its first great mwoo ^ 
al-Darazi) of Lebanon. He was regarded a® ffie tn 
carnation of Diety. His reign was not altogether 
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wanting in public works. He built many rriosques r 
colleges and. observatories in Syria and Egypt, His 
famous monument in the field of architecture is the 
mosque that still bears his name. He also built the 
Rashida mosque. At Malts he founded both a mos¬ 
que and belvedere near the river bank. But his most 
original foundation was the “Hall of Science” (Bar-- 
aKHikarrO which was erected in 1306 A,D. for the 
promotion of Shiah theology as well as for the pro¬ 
motion of learning, “Bar al-Hikmah M was furnished 
with, a magnificent library and was connected with 
the royal palace. The Hall was open to every one. 
Many visitors £nd men of letters from far used tt> 
meet here. 

The Khalifah p later iii life, became a lover of 
solitude and accustomed to wander about at night. 
But in spite.of all this, hh atrocities raised a host of 
enemies in the empire. Even, his own sister Sitt al- 
Mu!k whom the Rhalifah had charged with un- 
chastiiy, joined the conspiracy and on February, 
13 t 1021 , A.D, al-Hakim was killed. 

Az-Zaliir (412—426 A ,H./1021-1036 AD.) 

After al-Hakim, his soij Abu Hashim AH was 
raised to the throne under the title of az-Zahir. At 
the time of accession he was sixteen years of age. 
His aunt Slt-t al-Mulk acted as regent for four years. 
After her death the Khalif^h was a puppet in the 
hands of various ministers under whose management 
nf affairs Syria was lost for a time to the'"Egyptian 
Khilafat During his reign, people felt the pinch of 
scarcity and high prices due to the failure of inunda¬ 
tion. 

The most notable event of a-Zohiris reign was 
a solitary religious persecution in 1025 A.D, when all 
the divines of the Mali Id School were banished from 
But he was quite tolerant to the Sunni sect. 
He made a treaty with the Roman Emperor, Con- 
stantine VIII who was allowed ip rebuild the church 
of the Resurrection at Jerusalem, The Khalifah in¬ 
dulged in pleasures and merry-making. He died of 
plague in June, 1036 AD. after a reign of nearly 
sixteen yeuit. 
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Al-Mustansir (427—487 AH,/1G36—1095 A.D ) 

Az-Zahir was succeeded by his son Abu Tamim 
Ma’ad who took the title of al-Mustansir after as¬ 
suming the office of the Khilafat His reign of al¬ 
most sixty years is the longest in Muslim annals. 

The power was largely in the hands of his mother, as 
he was then only seven years of age. During his 
reign the Fa timid power began to decline rapidly. 

In the first years qf MustansLr’s reign the affairs 
were administered by the vizier al-Jarjarai by 
whose management Aleppo was lost to the Fatimids, 

After bis death the chief influence passed into the 
hands of Abu S&’id, a Jew, He was soon assassinated 
at the instance of another Jew. In this way viziers 
came and went like ministers of ipodem republic. 

In the reign of Mustansjr the Zarida prince of 
Africa, al-Mu’izz ibn Badis, threiw off the Fatimid 
yoke and caused the, Khutba to be read in the name 
of the Abbasid Khalifah, But the revolt of Bassasiri 
and the fights of the Abbasid ruler, al-Qa'itn, offered 
al-Miistansir an opportunity to reign his_power 
which was soon lost by the appearance of Tughnl 
who restored the Abbasid power in Western Asia. 

In the following years the trouble in Egypt caused 
hv the struggles between the Turkish and Hegro 
elements in Musbmsir's army nearly brought the 
country into the domain of the Abbasids, After , 
several battles the Turkish commander Nasir got .. 
possession of. Cairo and at the.end of 1068 A.D, plun¬ 
dered the Khali fa Vs palace. So, the continual strug¬ 
gles between the soldiers did much harm to the cm- -* 

nire Moreover, severe famine which lasted for ' 

seven years had exhausted the economic resources 
of the country. It was so severe that people began 
2 eat each other. Human flesh was sold in public. 

to finish what famine had begun ■ 

t J\Lk tried vainly to'sell their jewels for 

bread and threw away their useless pearls and emer- 
»Tds In the atW. At this critical juncture al-Mus- Ba<lr M*- 

SSi.«aw *“5W3*SiS3i 3S 

et.decUBi . 
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One after another many Khalifahs came to power 
but none could brine it to its former position. Al- 
Mustansir died in 487 A.H./1095 AJX 

Al-Musta'fi (487—495 A.H T /1095—IIOl AD.) 

On the death of al-Mustansir his youngest son 
was raised to the throne with the title of al-Must&fii, 
The eldest son, Nizar, naturally resented'this and set 
himself up at Alexandria with the governor's ap¬ 
proval. But he was forced to surrender after a year* 

On Musta'H’s death his infant son al-Amir Man- 
sur under the title of al-Amir was declared Khalifsh 
by al-Afzal whose power was absolute for twenty 
years in Egypt. Al-Afzal was then the Virtual king 
of Egypt and to his mild and just rule the country 
owes half a century of internal quiet and prosperity. 
He governed the empire till al-Amir attained the 
age of maturity. 

Ai-Amir was soon assassinated. Al-Hafiz, the 
cousin 6£ the deceased Khalifah, was then proclaimed 
Khalifah. The reign of Hafiz was-disturbed by the 
factions of soldiers. His son Abul Mansur Ismail 
who was 17 years old at the time of Hafiz's death, 
succeeded him with the title, az-Zafir, He was a 
handsome and careless youth who thought more of 
girls and songs than of arms and politics. He was 
merely a doll in the State. AH the power and influ¬ 
ence fell into the hands of the vizier, Abul Hasan 
bin as-Sslar. Az-Zaflr was assassinated by Nasr, the 
son of Abbas, in the year 1154 AD. - 
r On the assassination of az-Zafir his infant son 
Abul Qasem Isa under the title of al-Faiz was placed 
oh the throne. Al-Faiz died before attaining his ma¬ 
turity and was succeeded by his nine-year old cousin 
al-AzId, the fourteenth and last in a line which had 
lasted for over two centuries and a half. Hardly 
had aUAnzid established himself firmly on the 
throne, the king of Jerusalem invaded Egypt and 
stood at the very gate of Cairo, But the final stage of 
the fall of this dynasty came when Salahuddin, the 
famous warior of the Crusades* appeared on the scene.. 
He dethroned the Fatimid Khalifah, al-Azid in the 
year 1171 AD, and with him ‘ended the dynasty 
founded by ObayduUah aLMahdi'. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ADMINISTRATION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
UNDER THE FATIMIDS 

Administration 'V' 

The Fatimid period marks a new epoch in the 
history of Egypt. Many of the Khalifahs of this dy¬ 
nasty were great warriors and good administrators. 
Under their benign rule peace and prosperity pre¬ 
vailed throughout the land. * 

The administration of the Fatimids was conduc¬ 
ted like those of the Abbasids, although some of the 
offices bore different names. The Khalifah was the 
temporal as well as spiritual head of the State. The 
appointment ,and dismissal of the higher officials 
rested with-him. 

The official .ministers (viziers') of the Khilafat 
were divided into two classes—‘Men of the sword 1 
and *Men of the pen 1 . The men of the sword super¬ 
intended the army and war office and fiords of the 
door, 1 high chamberlains, etc. Then men of the pen in¬ 
cluded (1) the Qszi who was- also the director of the 
mint, (2) title chief preacher who presided in the 
’Hall of Science/ (3) the inspector of markets who 
held unrestricted control over the bazars and streets 
and supervised weight and measures, (4) the State 
treasurer who presided over the Bayt al-Mal or State 
Treasury, (5) the deputy Chamberlain, (6; the 
reader who recited the Quran to the Khalil ah in sea¬ 
son and out of season*. In the lowest rank of the 
‘men of the pen 1 stood the great body of civiL ser¬ 
vants, .comprising derks and secretaries in the vari¬ 
ous departments. 

Outside these courts functionaries were the 
local officials who governed the. 1 
the empire —Syria, Egypt and the l 

Minor. Sgypt was administered by the goveraws « 
Upper Egypt, Sharqiya. Gharbiya and Alerandri* 
The management of all local affairs was en 
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The army was divided into three principal 
marks—(i) Amirs who included the highest officers 
and the sword-bearing escorts of the Khalifah, (ii) 
Officers of the guard, consisting of masters and eu¬ 
nuchs and (iii) the different regiments carrying such 
name as Hafiziyah* Juyushiya t Sndaniya) i, after 
some Khalifabs or Viziers, The number composing 
the regiments was very large and varied at different 
times. * 

The fleet which was stationed at Alexandria, 
Dsmika, Ascaton and other Syrian ports numbered 
over 75 galleys, ten transports and ten galb asses 
under a high adpniral. 

Social condition 

The Fatimid Khalifahs were liberal and conside¬ 
rate to their non-Muslim subjects. Under them the 
^Christians of Egypt were treated with unusual con¬ 
sideration. Except the oppression of al-Ifakim, who 
was a man of different nature, the Copts and the 
Armenians liad never before received so much 
leniency and benevolence from the Muslim rulers* 
At the time of a J-Aziz they were more favoured 
than the Muslims and were appointed to the high¬ 
est offices of the State. Under al-Mustansir and his 
successors, the Christians lived in peace and pros¬ 
perity. Most of the financial posts of the government 
were then in the possession of the Copt. They were 
the controllers of accounts. Throughout the reigns 
of the later Khalifahs, churches of the Christians 
were restored and the Christian officers who re- 
corded it, spoke highly of the Fatimid Khalifahs 
for their generosity towards the Christians. 

Most of the Khalifahs lived lives of luxury and 
ease. Al-Mustansir is said to have erected in his 
palace a Ka r bah-3ike pavilion where he used to drink 
to the accompaniment of beautiful singers. The 
Persian Isma r ili missionary, Wasir-i-Khusraw who 
visited the country in 1046 — 1049 A,D, has left a 
fine description of Cairo. He found Egypt in a state 
of utmost tranquillity and prosperity. According to 
him, the shop of the jewellers and money-elm n 'ors 
were left unlocked and the people had full c* 
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Th? e g0Ve ,“ a,,d in ‘ he amiable Kha- 
blah The mam streets were lighted by lamps The 

shop-keeper sold at fixed prices and if any one cheat! 
ed. he was paraded on a camel through the streets 
ringing a bell confessing his fault. 

The Khalifah whom Nasir-e-Khusraw saw at a 

?°° d t lookin fi well-dressed. The 

T^ h /vJo fahS PS } £lCe 30 ' 000 persons, of whom 

U,0G0 servants and 1,000 horse and foot guards. 

Mosques, colleges, hospitals and caravansaries of 
immense size adorned the city of Cairo". Finelv- 
budt public baths were to be found in large num- 
ber m every part of the town both for men and ^ 
women. The markets which contained twenty thou- * 
send shops were superb and stocked with the pro¬ 
ducts of the world. Nasir was so much, astonished 
at the wealth and prosperity of the country that he 
emphatically declared, "I could neither limit nor 
estimate its wealth and nowhere have I seen such , 
prosperity as I saw there 1 '. 

Scientific and literary progress 

The contribution of the Fatimids to the progress 
of knowledge was not so significant as that of the Khilifrt, 
Abbasids of Baghdad and the Umayyads o£ Spain, and vizier 
The period of their rule was unproductive in writers Werc t** 1 * 
and scientists of exceptional merit. Bulk of the ^ 
Khalifahs and viziers were generous in their gifts **" 

to scholars, poets and divines. Xbn Kitlfs, the vizier, arn 
was the outstanding patron of learning in Fatimid 
Egypt, He founded an academy and spent on it a 
thousand dinars per month. During the time of Ibn- « v ,„. 
Killis there flourished at the court of the Khalifali . * m 
al-Aziz a famous physician named Muhammad al- 
Tamimi. AI-Kindi, the famous historian and topo- 
grapher of Egypt lived at Fustat and died there in A . ^ ~ 

9fil A.D. But the most famous men of the early 
Fatimid time were the Qazi an-Noman and his sons 
and grand-sons who held the highest legal and reli¬ 
gious offices for 40 years from the conquest of Egypt 
to the middle of the reign of aKHakim, These Qazis * n n { jk™ 11 
were not merely learned in the law but were men S0Jn 
of the highest education of the age. Another cele- 
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brated dvll servant of the time of al-Hakhn was 
Musebbihi, an Egyptian by birth, who wrote the 
history of his country and other works on religion* 
poetry and astrology. 

Many of the Khalifahs of this dynasty, were 
patrons of learning and men of high culture. “At 
Aziz was himself a poet and lover of learning. It 
was he who made the Azhar mosque an academy .* 
The wealth of the Fatimid court and the encourage¬ 
ment riven by the Khalifahs to the scientists drew 
many sriwlarJ to Cairo. Al-Hakim’s court was illu¬ 
mined by 'Ali ibn Yunus, the greatest astronomer 
• Egypt has ever produced, and Ibn Ali al-Hasan ibn- 
al-Haytham, the principal Muslims physicist and stu¬ 
dent of optics’. Besides, many literateurs and 
scientists adorned the court of the Fatimids. 

The Khalifahs established schools and colleges, 
public libraries and scientific institutions The Dar 
al-Hikmah was one of the most remarkable founda¬ 
tions of the Fatimids which was established by ai- 
Hakim in 1005. AJ>. for the teaching and propaga¬ 
tion of the extreme Slii’ite doctrine This ha l was 
connected with the royal palace and it contained a 
library. Al-Hakim was also interested in astromical 
calculations. ‘He built op al-MuqaUam, an observa¬ 
tory to which lie often rode before dawn on his grey- 
ass’. . Observatories thus were erected in various 
places for the cultivation of astronomy. 

The Fatimid Khalifahs were also lovers of art 
and architecture. They beautified the capital (city) 
with many magnificent buildings. The grea 
• ques of al-Azhar and of al-ffaldm are stiU st^ng 
to testify to their zeal for art and architecture. Tb 
WnLsive gates of Cairo built by Rom£ 
tecta and the gates of By^ntine fortresses 
among the most enduring relics of the bhi an gov 
omment in Egypt. _ 

• f. (L Hint Huiwy of the A,th. 1 
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